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DURKHEIM: A BRIEF MEMOIR. 


Tue lectureship in the University of Bordeaux created for Durk- 
heim was the first official recognition of sociology in French 
Universities. It was there he began the issue of the many works 
which, long before his death, gave him the leading place in the 
sociological movement. He first came into conspicuous notice by 
some remarkable articles on ‘‘ La Science positive de Morale en 
Allemagne,”’ published by Ribot in the Revue Philosophique in 
1888. But the first of his books was ‘‘ De la Division du Travail 
Social,’” which is now in its third edition, Next came “ Le 
Suicide,’ which is now in its second edition. Then ‘* La Régle de 
la méthode sociologique,”’ perhaps the most influential of all his 
books. By 1910 it had reached the fifth edition. A couple of 
years before the war he published ‘‘ Les Formes elementaires de ia 
Vie Religieuse.”’ 

But in the opinion of many, his most notable service to sociology 
was the ‘* Année Sociologique.’’ The first volume of this magistral 
undertaking appeared in 1896. A volume followed each year until 
1906. Two other volumes have been published, one in 1910, to 
cover the three years from 1906-9, and another volume in 1914, to 
cover the years 1909 to 1912. The services rendered to sociological 
progress by these twelve volumes can hardly be over estimated. 
Each was a bulky book making two distinct kinds of contribution. 
First came a batch of monographs dealing with some general or 
special aspect of the science. Then there was the survey and 
summary of the year’s output in the whole field of the social 
sciences. No one who has not freely used the ‘ Année ’’ can 
form a just idea of the mass and range of the publications sum- 
marized, nor the care and accuracy with which the summaries were 
made and the fairmindedness and competence of the criticisms 
advanced. Durkheim gathered round him a set of brilliant 
younger men who became his devoted collaborators in the produc- 
tion of the “ Année.’’ To recall the comprehensiveness of their 
activities we reprint here an analysis of the sociological literature 


in a single number of the ‘‘ Année.”’ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE (IN BOOKS AND IN 


PERIODICALS) SUMMARISED IN A VOLUME OF THE ** ANNEE 


SOCIOLOGIQUE.” NUMBERS OF PUBLICATIONS IN— 
> $3 
1. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY .... nie 2% 10 8 6 5 1 
1. Objects and Methods of Sociology 9 6 fs ts =—- — 8 
2. Social Philosophy—General Theories ... 2 
3. Mentality Groups . 5 — 7 
4. Civilisation in General and d ‘Types of 
Civilisation 1 1 1 1 2 6 
5. Collective Ethnology 6. 
6. The Social Milieu and the Race . 2— 1 1 i—_— 5 56 
Il. RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY 29 5 182 7% 2 il 
1. General Conceptions Methodology 4 1 1 2 — 8 
2. Elementary Forms of Religious Life 1 1 Ss we 5 41 
3. Magic 1 — 1 5 — 3 610 
4. Beliefs and Practices Concerning th the Dead 4— 1 4 2 1 12 
5. Ritual ; 4 1 2 9 5 1 2 
6. Religious Representations: 12 1 i. a 8 1 50 
7. Religious Society . 1 1 1 6 1 — 10 . 
8. General Studies on the Great Religions 2--—- i 2 - 8 161 
If. JURIDICAL AND MORAL 
SOCIOLOGY : ae 4 15 5 34 7 10 
1. General Considerations — 2 — 16 
2. Social Uryanisation in General . 1 5 2—-— WwW 
3. Political Organsiation 5 2 1 1— 4 18 
4. Domestic Organisation ll i 2— 29 
5. Law of Property 2 i— i1— 1 5 
6. Law of Contract 4 — 1-—- — 1 6 
7. Criminal Law 7 1 — 8s — 4 2 
8. Procedure 1 3 — 1 1— 6 
9. Miscellaneous 3 2— 4—_-_— 9 114 
IV. CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY . MORAL 
STATISTICS 12 9 1 5 3 5 
1. Statistics of Domestic Life z2—- — — 4 
2. General Criminality in Different 
Countries 1 2 1 1— 1 6 
3. Factors of General Criminality 4 3; — 1— 2 W 
4. Special Forms of Criminality and 
Immorality 2 2—_- 1 2 1 8 
5. Crime-making Milieux. Societies of Male- 
factors and their Customs ... 2 2 _— 1 5 
6. Functioning of the Repressive System... i — 2 3 
V. ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY ... i 21 4 5 35 5 3 
1. Methodology—General Problems 1 1 
2. Economic Systems 4 
3. Regimes of Production ie ee es 2 1 6 — 2 il 
4. Forms of Production igh — 7- 8 
5. Elements of Distribution .. 1 — 1 — 3 
6. Economic Classes 4 
7. Professional Associations ... i—- — 1 — 1 3 
8. Special Economies a, Com- 
mercial, and Colonial) . i =e 4—- — 8 1 — 13 
10. Miscellaneous 5 — 1 4 
Vl. SOCIAL MORPHOLOGY ... 7 1 1 6 2 4 
1 The Geographical Base - 1 — i— i — 3 
2. Population in General 3 
3. Urban and Rural ‘Groupings 3 an S 2 9 21 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS 6 4 — 4d 1 2 
1. Asthetic Sociology 1 8 
2. Technology... 2 i- —- — 1 4 
3. Language —- 1 — 2 
4. War 317 


1466« 48 «165 «2652 «086477 
The headings are, of course, those of the “‘ Année’’ itself. 
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When the Sociological Society was being launched in London 
in the early years of the present century, the promoters enlisted 
the sympathy and aid of Durkheim. And during the first session 
of the Society, he sent over a paper (prepared in co-operation with 
E, Fauconnet, a former pupil, become colleague) to be read on the 
‘* Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences, and to Philosophy.” 
A fairly lengthy summary of this paper was sent to the leading 
sociologists throughout Europe, and elicited a notable symposium. 
From the paper itself, and the discussions on it, and the written 
replies from continental sociologists, published in the first volume 
of Sociological Papers, an authoritative comment on sociology in 
its contemporary state may be derived. The position of Durkheim 
himself is, at least, indirectly to be elicited, partly from the paper 
he contributed, and partly from the criticisms of his fellow workers 
in many universities. His view of the sociological field can be 
very simply stated. He regarded every worker in this field, under 
no matter what title, as contributing something to sociology, pro- 
vided the research followed a more or less rigidly scientific method. 
But what is the scientific method in sociology? Durkheim's 
answer to this question has provided one of the most active topics 
of discussion for sociologists during the present generation. The 
Summary (the Paper was printed in full in Sociological Papers for 
1904), is eminently worthy of re-printing, not only by way of 
commemoration, but in order to record again a clear and con- 
densed statement of a position which is still central to the science. 


The prime postulate of a science of society is the inclusion of human phenomena 
within the unity of Nature. Thus only can social phenomena be subjected to those 
precise observations which may be resumed in general formule called natural laws. 
To Comte is due the establishment of this idea of extending natural law to human 
societies. But the sociology of Comte was in actual] construction philosophical rather 
than scientific; i.e., it was characterised by general views, and a certain indifference 
for factual detail and the researches of specialists. The same is true of the 
sociology of Spencer. But by demonstrating the applicability of the evolution 
hypothesis to human societies as well as to the physical and the biological worlds, 
Spencer still more closely linked human to natural phenomena. In other respects 
Spencer also helped to complete and rectify the general conceptions of the Comtist 
sociology. Thus, for example, in positing the differentiation of social types, ignored 
by Comte, Spencer opened the way for those taxonomic studies necessary for a 
scientifi¢ classification of human societies. 

Most subsequent sociologists have continued the Comte-Spencer tradition of 
seeking to discover the general laws of social evolution by speculative rather than 
observational methods. And yet it is evident that the multitude of facts which are 
called social can only be studied in a scientific manner by disciplines equally 
multiple and special. It cannot suffice to survey the complex social world with 
general views prematurely unified, and hence confused and vague. It is necessary 
to separate the different categories of phenomena and study each apart. It is 
necessary that sociology become a body of particular sciences. 

These particular sciences are not objects to be created afresh. During the 
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past half-century or thereabouts, the different disciplines that treat social phenomena 
from a special point of view have become transformed and oriented themselves 11 a 
sociological direction. The notion of natural law has commenced to penetrate them. 
The comparative method, the sole means of discovering these laws, is practised by 
them. 

Thus, the several social sciences have, more or less independently and automati 
cally, been reorganising themselves on a sociological basis, but without explicit 
reference to philosophical synthesis; while, at the same time, recent sociologists 
have tended to work in comparative isolation from the specialists. Thus, at the 
present time is manifested a certain tendency to create a general science of sociology 
outside, and in some degree opposed to, the several specialisms concerned with the 
scientific study of different departments and aspects of human society. Thus there 
is developing in social studies a position which is the very negative of that which 
Comte posited as the necessary foundation of a science of sociology. 

How are we to arrest these perilous tendencies towards isolation—isolation of the 
social sciences one from another, and of general sociology from the mass of social 
sciences ? 

The sociologist must recognise that in no other way can a unified science of 
society be developed than by the systematisation of all scientific specialisms, which 
are essentially sociological in character. As conspicuous examples of such necessary 
and legitimate sociological specialisms, the following may be mentioned: the 
Comparative Study of Institutions, as transformed and developed by juristic 
historians like Maine, philosophical historians like Fustel de Coulanges, and their 
successors; Economics, as pursued by investigators of the type of Schmoller and 
Bucher; Anthropology, as developed by Prichard, Waitz, Gerland, Morgan, 
McLennan, etc.; Comparative Ethics, as studied by A. H. Post, Steinmetz, etc. ; 
Comparative Religion and Folklore, as studied by Tylor, Robertson Smith, Frazer, 
Nutt, Hartland, etc.; Comparative Psychology, as established by Lazarus, Steinthal, 
and their successors; Social Statistics, as continued by the successors of Quetelet; 
Social Geography, as studied by Ratzel. 

Thus the specialisation of which sociology has need, in order to become a 
truly positive science, is already a well-established movement, but one very 
imperfectly organised. For this development is proceeding in an unconscious 
manner. Each of the social sciences is constituting itself apart, without an adequate 
knowledge of the links which unite it to its neighbours. In other words, the 
sociological character of the social sciences remains still very uncertain. To aid in 
perfecting the organisation of the several specialisms is the task that lies 
immediately to the hand of the sociologist. Amongst the more conspicuous of 
existing imperfections may be mentioned (1) the want of a sufficiently wide and 
effective recognition of the interdependence and unity of all social phenomena, as a 
necessary working hypothesis; (2) the tendency of the specialists to needlessly 
multiply entities (like the “judicial conscience” of Post), and satisfy themselves 
with facile explanations and naif simplicist formule; (3) the tendency to interpret 
all social phenomena in terms of one specialism (as in the “economic,”. or the 
“ religious ” interpretation of history); (4) the tendency of contiguous specialisms 
to unconsciously overlap (like Religion and Jurisprudence, Social Geography and 
Demography, etc.) ; (5) the tendency of specialisms to move at randum without 
adequate conception of a definitive purpose, and hence not only to waste effort, but 
also to leave important areas of the sociological field uncultivated. 

What the sociologist specially needs to do, in correction of these imperfections, is to 
interpenetrate the diverse technical studies more fully with the sociological concep- 
tion of unity. It is true that these specialisms are themselves spontaneously 
moving towards this directing idea (i.¢., are acquiring the sociological orientation), 
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but with slow and halting steps. To work towards accentuating the movement and 
making it more conscious, more precise, is the urgent problem of sociology. It is 
only through the systematisation of the several social sciences that the Comtist 
conception will cease to be a philosophical aspiration, and become a reality. 
For the unity of the social kingdom cannot hope to find an adequate expression in a 
few general and philosophical formule detached from the facts and the detail of 
specialist research. An adequate sociology can only have for its organ a body of 
sciences distinct, but animated by the sentiment of their solidarity. And it may be 
predicted that these sciences, once organised, will return with accumulated interest 
to philosophy what they have borrowed from it. 


In subsequent correspondence with the Honorary Secretary of 
the Society, Durkheim evinced a simple and unqualified pleasure 
at the interest evoked by his paper. He naturally desired to 
answer his critics, but, as he said, ‘‘ for that would have been 
needed the compilation of a considerable essay.’’ As a rider to 
the paper itself he appended the following statement :—‘‘ I was 
especially concerned to combat the conception—still too widely 
accepted—which makes sociology a branch of philosophy, in which 
questions are only considered in their most schematic aspect, and 
are attacked without specialised competence. Consequently, | 
urged, above all, the need for a systematic specialisation, and | 
indicated what this specialisation should be. But I am far from 
denying that, above these particular sciences, there is room for a 
synthetic science, which may be called general sociology, or 
philosophy of the social sciences. It belongs to this science to 
disengage from the different specialist disciplines certain general 
conclusions, certain synthetic conceptions, which will stimulate and 
inspire the specialist, which will guide and illuminate his researches, 
and which will lead to ever-fresh discoveries; resulting, in turn, in 
further progress of philosophical thought, and so on, indefinitely. 

‘If | have somewhat neglected this aspeet of the question, it is 
because of the special object in view in my paper. However, I 
have purposed for more than two years past, to develop this idea 
in an essay which would be the sequel and complement of the one 
summarised for the Sociological Society.”’ 

The further paper in which he promised to develop the first was 
postponed from year to year under circumstances which can be 
appreciated only by those who knew something of his very busy 
life, so fully occupied, not only with teaching, research and specu- 
lation, but also with the active duties of a citizen concerned for 
moral progress. After his removal from Bordeaux and establish- 
ment in Paris, the encroachment of these practical and civic duties 

greatly increased. His health, too, always delicate, became 

latterly precarious, and the final blow was the death of his son 
who succumbed to wounds incurred in the Serbian retreat in 1915. 
A long article in the Revue Philosophique for May-June, 1918, 
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by Halbwachs, attempts an estimate of the work of Durkheim in 
its ethical and philosophic, as well as sociological aspects. Not a 
few sociologists will concur in the two following sentences of M. 
Halbwachs :— 

“‘ Many consider Durkheim the founder of scientific sociology. 
ie He seems in any case to have defined the method and 
determined the framework better than anyone before him.” 


There are others who would go no more than halfway with 
Monsieur Halbwachs. They would agree that Durkheim saw 
clearly and diagnosed truly the grave disease that afflicts the con- 
temporary body of sociological writings. It is a disease of quite 
definite symptoms. One of them is a tendency to lapse into t'e 
looseness of abstractions not earned by a corresponding plenituue 
of observations in the concrete. Another is the habitual mistaking 
of observations that are merely anecdotal for observations of inter- 
pretative value. A third is the facile acceptance of formule sur- 
viving from the metaphysical order and so, at best, of little value, 
and at worst mere traps for anecdotal observations. All these 
symptoms Durkheim saw clearly, as the above summary amply 
testifies. The needed treatment he saw less clearly. He was 
brilliant at diagnosis, less so at treatment. But to say that is 
nothing more than attributing to him a weakness common to almost 
all great masters of analysis. It is indeed the defect of their 
qualities. 

His two indisputable legacies to sociology are a stirring impulse 
towards scientific method, and the monumental volumes of the 
Année. How the latter work can be continued and on the same 
high level of performance, is a serious question. It might well be 
a labour of international co-operation, undertaken in commemora- 
tion of Durkheim as a renovator of the Science. 


Victor BRANFORD. 
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PAINSWICK: A COTSWOLD COMMUNITY:.! 


OF the many problems of after-war policy none perhaps calls more 
urgently for action than the question of how to breathe new iife into 
our decaying rural communities. 

One solution would seem to be a compromise between agricul- 
ture and industry. If small local industries were encouraged at 
village centres, a population large enough to make combinations 
for social and intellectual purposes sufficiently varied, would be 
attracted to the village. Many pleasures, more choice of occupa- 
tion and brighter prospects would thus be opened to the rural 
worker, and the youth of the countryside would be less eager to 
flock to the great centres. The worker in the village factory would 
come into that heritage of sun and air and colour of which the 
slum worker is so cruelly deprived; ground for allotments would 
be within easy reach, so that he could occupy his leisure in that 
pleasant and healthy way which has appealed to the heart of man 
ever since “God Almighty first planted a garden."’ 

His garden and his pleasant surroundings would give the 
village worker a love for, and pride in, his native place which even 
the most hardened admirer of huge agglomerations and big 
Statistics will admit is utterly denied to the slum dweller, and thus a 
healthy communal life would develop. 

The versatility consequent upon the combination of industrial 
and agricultural skill would certainly tend to make the community 
ready to adapt itself to new conditions and so enable it to preserve 
a continuity of life through the periods of depression which seem 
inevitable to agriculture. Moreover, the closer intimacy possible in 
a small community which was yet large enough to attract and give 
opportunity to men of varied interests and outlook should tend 
towards the enrichment of life and the destruction of the present 
dehumanising separation between the interests of capital and 
labour. 

The physical benefits, with their accompa. | ing raising of the 
mental and moral outlook of the workers, which would result from 
natural surroundings and opportunity for natural recreation ‘vould 
be a national asset of inestimable value. 

It is part of the ever new wonder of the soul of man, perhaps 
the greatest and most hopeful wonder of all, that among the 
workers who have risen superior to degrading surroundings, to the 
deadening effects of monotonous toil, and to the physical disabilities 
consequent on unhealthy conditions, have been born some of the 

1. The writer is much indebted to Mr. F. A. Hyett, B.A., of Painswick, for help 
in getting together the necessary facts. 
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noblest ideals for the better education of the race, for the brothier- 
hood of the workers of all lands and the future peace of the world. 
What, then, might we not hope from a society in which ever) 
worker was not merely ‘‘a hand,"’ but had developed body and 
mind and soul along healthy lines so that every unit had become « 
potential factor in the formulating and fulfilment of a higher 
standard of life ? 

Consideration of the interaction be*ween agriculture and small 
industries naturally suggests the study of any village where the 
combination of rural and industrial interests exists, and has existed 
sufficiently long for its success or failure to be judged and for 
lessons to be learnt as to the dangers and difficulties which are 
attendant upon such communities. It is with this object that the 
following little study of the town of Painswick has been made. 

Painswick is a parish and town on the southern slope of one 
of the Cotswold ridges of hills, lying on the main road between 
Bath and Cheltenham, being three and a half miles from Stroud, 
six from Gloucester, and ten from Cheltenham. Its area is 5,898 
acres of land and 11 acres of water, and its population in 1911 was 
2,638. During the last century the population has fluctuated con- 
siderably, rising 1,000 in the first thirty years, when the woollen 
industry was flourishing, falling goo during the next thirty years 
when the competition of the coal producing centres ruined the cloth 
mills, and rising more than goo during the next thirty years when 
local enterprise overcame the difficulties of the absence of coal and 
the lack of communication. 

Its situation is particularly healthy and pleasant, much of it 
being above the 4ooft. contour. Spoonbed Hill, where apparently 
there were settlements in pre-Roman times, and where a British 
earthwork in good condition may still be seen, rises to a height 
of 929 feet, and on a clear day commands a wonderful view of the 
Severn and of ten or a dozen of the neighbouring counties. -The 
subsoil is oolite and blue clay, and the land is largely pasture, the 
chief crops being wheat, barley and turnips. 

Roman settlements were numerous in this district, and it is 
thought that some of the local games and customs were a survival 
of the Roman festivals, so that there seems to have been a con- 
tinuity of life and tradition here from very early times. No doub' 
this continuity hascontributed much to the vigour and individuality 
of the civic life, and is a factor in one of the most striking features 
of the annals of Painswick, namelv, the public spirited desire to 
improve the conditions of the town which seems to have animated 
so many of its inhabitants, and the affection for and loyalty to 
itself which this little settlement in the beechy Cotswolds seems (0 
have inspired. 

As an instance of the individuality that characterises the life of 
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Painswick, and the desire to benefit the inhabitants, it may be men- 
tioned that in the reign of Charles |. the advowson of the living 
was bought by five trustees. The heir of these trustees later con- 
veyed the right of presentation to new trustees, upon condition that 
they ‘‘ do, as often as occasion shall require, present some fit person 
or persons such as the inhabitants of the said parish of Painswick, 
or the major part of the chiefest and discreetest of them, should nomi- 
nate, to the said Vicarage.’ The parish kept its right of voting 
for its own vicar, with the curious circumstance that Nonconform- 
ists were also electors, until 1839, when the parishioners sold it and 
applied the proceeds (about £60 per annum) to the reduction of 
Parochial Rates. 

The records of the gifts and bequests of inhabitants of Pains- 
wick to their native place date back at least as far as the sixteenth 
century, and include not only money left for the provision of alms- 
houses, with weekly allowances to the inhabitants of those houses, 
for the foundation of an orphanage, and of an institution for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, for the payment of apprentices’ fees, for the 
distribution of bread, coal and blankets, for the support of the 
various denominational institutions in the town (one donor leaving 
a bequest impartially to Congregational, Baptist and Primitive 
Methodist chapels), but also funds left to be administered by trus- 
tees for the benefit of the town in any way which may seem 
advisable to them, and funds left to encourage any attempt to build 
a railway to the town. 

In addition to this, the records of two centuries show an intense 
desire on the part of the more leisured inhabitants to raise the sian- 
dard of living among the workers by the encouragement of garden- 
ing, poultry raising, clubs, games, and sparetime crafts and recrea- 
tions and by an attempt to take a personal interest in the welfare of 
the workers. 

This is in marked contrast to the ruthless exploitation of the 
worker ‘in the huge unit, where employer and employee are widely 
separated and capitalist combinations result in the atrophy of indi- 
vidual conscience and humane sentiments, so that profiteering 1s 
carried on with a ruthless mechanism which entirely disregards the 
broken and ruined lives on which its success is based. 

An early instance of this is the support given by certain em- 
ployers in the beginning of the nineteenth century to the ** Society 
of Painswick Youths,’’ who were recorded as ‘‘ second to none in 
England ”’ in the art of ringing chimes and whose feats in this 
direction are still recounted with great pride. Another local family 
organised annual exhibitions of garden stuff, poultry, and local 
crafts, and carried out for some years the interesting experiment 
of introducing the art of printing among the elder boys of the 
school, and successful attempts were made to introduce leisure 
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occupations such as woodcarving. A workmen’sclub was organised 
which now has an institute with a concert hall, recreation rooms, a 
rifle range and a bowling green. Allotment gardens are available 
for the workers, and there is an extensive games and recreation 
ground. 

Under these circumstances it is not Surprising that visitors are 
struck by the intelligent outlook of the people, the healthy appear- 
ance of the children, and the comparative absence of poverty in 
the town. In fact, in 1895 the percentage of indoor and outdoor 
relief combined was only a little over one. An interesting feature, 
in view of the growing interest in infant welfare, is the keenness 
of the mothers to attend for the fortnightly weighing of the babies 
at the house of the district nurse. The meeting is always well 
attended, and undoubtedly has a marked effect on the health of 
both mothers and children. 

May it be suggested here that this factor of a tradition of co- 
operation, of affectionate pride in a town, of desire to increase its 
welfare, is perhaps one of the most potent safeguards against the 
profiteering speculator and builder of slums. If the suggestion 
that the State should build houses for the workers in country dis- 
tricts as part of “‘ after the war’’ reconstruction, is carried out, it 
is earnestly to be hoped that this factor will not be disregarded in 
the choice of centres for such building. 

The population is, of course, chiefly agricultural, but has always 
been supplemented by other small industries. These have un- 
doubtedly helped Painswick to preserve its life through the period 
of decay and depression which overtook so many villages and small 
towns. The greatest of these industries was the woollen and dye- 
ing industry, which at one time was such a great feature of the life 
of the West of England. In 1830 there was a loom in every other 
cottage in Painswick, and the continuous, monotonous sound of the 
shuttle could be heard in every street. There were over thirty 
small cloth mills, some worked by water power from the Painswick 
and Washbrook streams and some by oxen. 

With the further development of the industrial revolution, the 
cloth industry was attracted to the coal fields, and many of the 
mills were closed down, though cloth was still being made in one 
or two as late as 1895. The life of the place was so vigorous, how- 
ever, that it could not be entirely crushed even in face of the two 
most serious disabilities under which it laboured, the absence of 
coal and the lack of any railway or canal communication. At first 
attempts were made to convert the mills into corn and grist and 
saw mills, the nearness of timber and wheat and the comparatively 
small competition being sufficient to counteract for some time the 
disadvantages due to the slow rate of production by water power 
and the absence of modern methods of transport. Attempts were 
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also made to introduce both silk and paper manufacture. Later, 
however, these industries were superseded by the manufacture of 
hairpins, where, again, the competition was not too keen and where 
the small bulk and weight of the wire minimised the difficulties of 
carriage. The industry did not increase much until the introduc- 
tion of oil and gas engines as auxiliaries to water power, and when, 
later, electric power was invented, the possibility of converting the 
water power into electricity gave a great impetus to the industry. 
Cole’s Mill is now entirely run by electric power. In view of the advan- 
tages of electricity over coal power, with regard to cleanliness, to 
the abolition of the degrading labour of stoking, which creates a 
“* low level,’’ and to the encouragement of skill among the workers, 
the development of an industry based on electricity produced by 
water power in this little hillside town is particularly interesting. 
It opens up much ground for speculation as to the future possibility 
of decentralisation of industry and its development along cleaner, 
saner, healthier lines, with a revival of skill and craftsmanship. 

These repeated efforts to replace the cloth industry, and their 
final success, emphasise the vitality of the life in this region, and 
are an additional argument in favour of the selection of some such 
centres of sturdy local life in the schemes for the reconstruction and 
redevelopment of small towns and villages. One cannot but feel, 
too, that if it has been possible to continue profitably an industry 
at a hill centre which has no railway and no canal, there must be 
many places in rural surroundings but possessing more advantages 
of communication which could be similarly developed. 

In view of the experiment mentioned previously, of introducing 
printing into the schools, it is interesting to note that Painswick 
has a printing firm of its own. Another local industry, which is of 
very long standing, is that of quarrying, most of the houses in 
Painswick being built of a fine white freestone obtained from the 
Painswick Hill quarries. 

Mention of the quarrying industry brings us to one of the diffi- 
culties of the small community—that of providing funds for any 
necessary, but costly, improvements. The great drawback of Pains- 
wick is its lack of railway communication. and the inhabitants have 
been unsuccessfully struggling to overcome this disability for 
nearly fifty years. Sufficient funds have, however, never been 
forthcoming, and this in spite of the fact that as long ago as 1872 a 
Painswick merchant left £10,000 “ for the benefit of the town of 
Painswick,”’ with power to invest any portion of the capital not 
exceeding £5,000 in the shares of any railway which might be 
made to Painswick. In consequence of this bequest repeated 
meetings were held locally to obtain support for the scheme, and a 
London firm proposed to take a lease of the quarries on Painswick 
Hill and develop them if the scheme were carried through. Plans 
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of a suggested route were made, and eventually an Act of Parlia- 
ment giving permission for the construction of the railway was 
passed, but the line was not commenced on August 26, 1894, when 
the powers conferred by the Act expired. Later further attempts 
were made, and a further bequest was made on condition that the 
line was commenced before 1899, but there is still no railway, and 
apparently little prospect of the raising of the necessary initial out- 
lay (1918). 

A possible solution of this difficulty of the development of rail- 
ways and canals and the laying down of electric plant would be the 
union of several such small communities for this purpose and the 
pooling of their common funds. Failing this, there is, of course, 
the possibility of a national development of means of communica- 
tion and power stations. It is a question, however, whether new 
methods of transport by road, perhaps helped by increased applica- 
tion of electrical power, may not help such places as Painswick 
without undue outlay. 

Another difficulty of the small community, that of maintaining 
itself against its wealthier neighbours, is illustrated by the history 
of the relations between Stroud and Painswick on the question of 
the water supply and drainage of Painswick. In spite of repeated 
meetings and agitations, the opposition of the Stroud Water Com- 
pany held up all operations in this direction until 1899. In that 
year, however, the refusal of the Rural District Council to act on 
a letter from the L.G.B. re sewerage disposal, on the grounds of the 
refusal of water supply, brought matters to a head, and a water 
supply and drainage scheme was at last carried out. 

Here again co-operation of several districts might help, though 
it would seem that in such matters as drainage the support of the 
central authority should be available. The initiation of these 
schemes is a heavy burden on the small community, while the disas- 
trous effect upon health of the neglect of drainage should certainly 
justify State control and expenditure. 

Another direction in which State control would seem to be 
necessary is that of education. The expense of inaugurating new 
schools is considerable, and one part of a small community is apt 
to resent having to pay an extra rate in order to build or improve 
a school in another part. This difficulty is illustrated by the delays 
and difficulties placed in the way of building a new school in the 
Uplands district of Painswick, on the ground that it would be no 
benefit to Painswick, and yet would increase the Painswick rates 
by 39d. in the £. Attempts were made to separate Uplands and 


4 f Painswick as educational districts. The school was eventually 
: t built, but in the meantime much valuable time had been lost and 
é 4 much local irritation had been caused. 

0 Education is such a vital national asset that it would seem un- 
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wise to leave its development to the small community, which, in 
the very nature of things, must tend to fix its attention on the 
immediate financial aspect of the question rather than on the wider 
and more far-reaching aspect of the benefits that will arise from it 
in the future. 
Of the various hints as to possibilities of development of the 
small community reached through study of the history of this little 
Gloucestershire unit, perhaps the most vital is that of the possibility 
of the development of local industry based on water power. It 
offers suggestions of how man may escape from the toils of steam 
power based on coal supply, with its accompaniment of dirt and 
danger for the miner, dirt and disease and discomfort for the stoker, 
and dirt and degradation and congestion in slums for the worker in 
the factories clustered around the grimy centres of coal production. 
RacHet M. FLEMING. 
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SEX TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


It can be said without exaggeration that the issue of the Report 
of the Commission on Venereal Diseases revolutionized the state 
of public opinion in this country. Three points may be selected to 
emphasize and explain this change :— 

1. It was shown that 10 per cent. of the persons examined were 
afflicted with syphilis, while an even greater proportion had some 
form of the diseases. 

2. Recent experience of the wonderful results obtainable by 
salvarsan or similar preparations led to the belief that the diseases 
could be cured, provided that expert treatment was sought without 
delay. 

3- The blamelessness of so many sufferers lifted the whole 
question largely out of the atmosphere that had _ previously 
enveloped it, and permitted of its discussion on a new and quite 
different plane. 

The report received immediate official attention. The issues it 
raised were openly and publicly discussed; large meetings were 
held all over the country, and were not oniy attended by, but 
addressed by, both men and women, 

The result is, that the vital importance of dealing openly with 
sex questions is to-day an accepted fact in many centres, especially 
in the large towns. But, particularly in the country districts, many 
are still steeped in the miasma of early-Victorian prejudice. Must 
this continue? Are we to wait for a slow and gradual enlighten- 
ment, or is it possible to accelerate it ? 

One way towards this would be to give sex tuition in schools 
The argument so constantly met with still: ‘‘We were not taug! 
about such matters when we were young,-—-our children must not be 
taught them now,” may be dismissed briefly. Such reasoning would 
relegate civilization to cave dwellings, skin-clothing and coracles 
Innumerable leaflets and books on the subject are readily available 
for adults and children of all ages and both sexes. The write: 
recently studied over forty pamphlets, all admirable in their wa\ 
As an example, ‘‘ The Cradle Ship” may be instanced, written fr 
those of the tenderest age. With its fairy story of the mother-love 
to be found amongst all living creatures, it affords an admirable 
basis for more advanced knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that at present, of those who are most 
eager to extend the tuition of sex knowledge the majority are still 
against class teaching. It is equally interesting to note how diver- 
gent are their reasons for this. Much of the literature on sex 
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matters, however, was written before the issue of the Report, which 
may have changed views previously held. 

It is argued that unless the teaching be of a high order, more 
harm than good may result. This applies with equal force to the 
teaching of many other important subjects. When weighing any 
particular course of action, it is well to consider the alternative. 
In this case it would mean that on acco nt of the risk of a certain 
amount of inferior teaching, the whole subject is to be taboo. Nor 
is it really so difficult to handle, for a study of some of the publica- 
tions referred to, will show with what grace and delicacy the subject- 
matter can be clothed. 

It is difficult for us to realise at first that doubts on this point 
have been indissolubly bound up with the unconscious—though 
perfectly natural—bias of adult minds. As adults, we involuntarily 
associate si. questions with extraneous ideas—based on adult 
knowledge that sullies their inherent purity. It is difficult for the 
adult mind to project itself on to the plane of the child mind. And 
herein lies the crux of our imagined difficulties. “‘ Children 
demand facts not explanations.’’ They may be taught the origin 
of their birth, on simple, natural lines, in a manner which will 
explain, but not accentuate, the physical facts, while bringing out 
as the salient point that wonderful phenomenon in nature—mother- 
love. Moreover, nature study and hygiene as actually taught in 
schools, can be made readily to lead on quite gently and naturally 
to sex instruction. 

Though strongly opposed by many, it is surely desirable that in 
mixed schools the subject should invariably be taught to boys and 
girls together. To separate them for the purpose would instantly 
vitiate the atmosphere of perfect naturalness which is a prime 
essential. Then, too, the teacher’s words would not be changed in 
tone or substance as would undoubtedly be the case if passed on 
from boy to girl or vice versdé as soon as they met after the class. 

The statement that ‘‘the doctor brought the baby,’’ or “the 
baby was found under a gooseberry bush,”’ are not only untruths, 
but palpable untruths. They instantly invest the subject with all 
the fascination of a mystery, to be pondered over in secret— 
precisely the attitude of mind to be avoided. Moreover, future 
information on such matters will be mistrusted by the chiid. 

Immorality is largely due to mental stimulation. Strike at it 
from the first by explaining the origin of life in the right way, and 
much of a child’s inquisitiveness to probe further into the subject 

will disappear. It will be accepted as other facts are accepted, and 
left at that. 

Prominence must of course be given to the right things: the 
beauty of mother-love; the spiritual side of reproduction; the 
responsibility of parenthood ; the necessity for such matters to be 
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approached with the same devoutness as religion; the avoidance of 
all light talk about them; their discussion only with parents, 
teachers or doctors, etc., etc, 

If such ideas be inculcated in early childhood, they will make 
an indelible impression for life. 

Few doubt that immorality will continue so long as human 
beings continue to populate this earth. But tuition of this kind can 
do much to lessen it. The life-stories of certain girls and women, 
investigated for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the first 
lapse, show that it was due in many cases to a mere whim, or a 
passing desire for excitement. Is it too much to believe that had 
early instruction been allowed to fortify the inherent feminine 
instinct for purity, it would quite possibly have just prevented their 
going astray ? 

The need for such early tuition is in one way more imperative 
for boys than for girls, for the testimony of both medical men and 
male teachers shows that much self-inflicted harm is done by boys 
through sheer ignorance. Moreover, certain watchful public school 
teachers have found that bad habits, which it is distressing to learn 
are far more widespread than is generally imagined, are as a rule 
discontinued after a serious talk between master and pupil. Such 
talks were of course private, and it is not for a moment suggested 
that personal discussions of this nature are not infinitely more 
desirable than class teaching, wherever and whenever such a course 
is possible. To older boys much might also be said in class about a 
boy’s honour; the call upon him to protect the weaker sex; the 
fact that incontinence, formerly supposed to be a necessity for the 
attainment of a ripe manhood, is now condemned by medical men 
as an evil, 

It is no exaggeration to aver that at present many men would 
see no wrong in “‘ taking advantage ’’ of a woman were she herself 
willing to permit him to do so. This attitude, accepted by the 
average Man as a matter of course, is not generally known to 
women. Is it not desirable that her eyes should be opened to this 
before leaving school, so that—apart from other reasons—she may 
realise her responsibility and the risks run? Moreover, should not 
the error of such a belief be instilled into our boys at as early an age 
as possible ? Such a course would take two-fold effect in not only 
reducing immorality on the part of the man, but, through the 
appeal to his honour, might lead to enlisting his active sympathy 
to protect an erring woman from herself. 

It has been reiterated, ad nauseam, that sex teaching amongst 
children increases the very evils it seeks to lessen. Is this borne 
out by fact? 

Sooner or later all children become acquainted with sex know- 
ledge, and most of them with facts of child-birth, often unfortu- 
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nately, in an undesirable way. With minds already attuned to the 
highest ideals, fresh information would do little harm. 

An interesting sidelight on this is thrown on the subject by the 
head teacher of a large London slum-school, who states that 
immorality is unknown amongst her children. She believes that 
this may be due to many of the children sleeping in the same room 
as their parents, and accepting as facts of ordinary life matters 
which would normally remain entirely hidden from them. Among 
London children of a better class immoral tendencies appear often 
to be more marked. 

Undoubtedly one of the great difficulties to be faced is the 
opposition to modern ideas on the part of the parents. This is 
sometimes very strong, even in villages, where the children see 
reproduction in the animal world, taking place all round them. 

It is illuminating to remember the public horror when ladies 
first appeared on bicycles, or in quite recent times donned knicker- 
bockers. It took some years for the nation to accustom itself to the 
idea of mixed bathing, which was at its inception condemned as a 
public abomination, or the forerunner of a whole series of indecen- 
cies to be introduced from abroad. here is a peculiarly close 
resemblance between this past view of mixed bathing and that on 
sex instruction adopted by many individuals at present. 

A well-known authority has remarked that one of the greatest 
opponents of enlightened mothercraft, is the grandmother. 
Similarly in sex matters, it is often the parent who is to-day the 
stumbling-block. It is desirable therefore that parents too should 
be invited to reconsider their views, ond this is perhaps most easily 
done by addresses at meetings. It will be found that as a whole, 
the father is far readier to welcome sex tuition than the mother. 

In this connection, the parents’ attention may be drawn to the 
experience of rescue workers. They all tell the same story—how 
frequently the bitter heart-cry reaches them from those to whom 
they devote so much loving-kindness : ‘‘ Why did no one tell me ?”’ 
Mr. John Oxenham, in the Teachers’ World, speaks out with brutal 
frankness on the same point, as it affects young men in the army. 
Listen to what he has to say :— 

“* And—here is the pathos of it—letter after letter manfully 
acknowledges the fall, and begs help and prayers for better 
things, and in very many cases asks, as the writers of them have 
the right to ask, ‘ Why, in God’s name, were we never told of 
these things till it was too late? It began with me as a boy, 
taught me by another. I did not understand the evil of it, and 
no one ever took the trouble to explain. Oh, if I had only 
known, or someone had only told me.’ For lack of that simple 
instruction in matters of sex so vitally concerning their future 
welfare, tens—aye, without any exaggeration, hundreds— of 
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thousands of our boys and girls—have fallen into this slimy pi, 
which was all avoidable if the truly damnable nineteenth and 
twentieth century prudishness of parents and teachers had not 
stood in the way.”’ 

Most writers believe that it is the parents alone who should teach 
their children this subject. Undoubtedly this is the ideal. But 
the number of parents capable of undertaking it, are few, and of 
these, many, it is feared, shirk the task. The less educated classes, 
for many reasons, such as a limited vocabulary, lack of knowledge 
of how to handle the subject, etc., must find especial difficulty in 
speaking to their children. Religious teaching is not left entirely 
to the parents, nor would most parents be expected to teach their 
children, say, physiology or medicine. Tuition in the schools 
would not leave everything to chance as at present, and the state of 
affairs so forcibly voiced above, would at any rate be ameliorated. 
“* To the pure, all things are pure,’’ and with training and practice 
teachers can speak of sex, in words which leave no room for 
misconstruction, but which enlighten and instruct in the right way. 
At least one country education centre in the South of England 
is moving with the times. The teachers who have just qualified 
and are taking up instruction, have been informed that any sex 
questions put to them in class by children are to be answered 
correctly and truthfully. This involves a far larger step forward 
than would at first appear to be the case, and marks a radical 
change of front. Possibly other authorities will follow this lead, so 
that the epoch-making change ‘o which attention has been drawn 
already may find its natural corollary in educational circles. 

Education in this country is admittedly in the melting-pot. It 
is to be hoped that from the crucible may flow the molten metal of 
truth, freed from all the false sentiment that has for so long ob- 
scured its perfect purity. 


F. S. WaARBURG. 
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THE DRIFT TO REVOLUTION, 
BEING NO, g OF PAPERS FOR THE PRESENT, 


FOREWORD. 

An explanatory word as to the ains and method of this Paper, and of the series 
to which it belongs. A question is sometimes heard “what is the modern point of 
view?” And on the heels of that query may come another, “‘ What is its civilization 
value?” The professed philosopher answers by a cheque on the Bank of Abstrac- 
tions, which more often than not, holds insufficient assets to meet it. The plain man 
answers more concretely; but gives one answer to-day, another to-morrow, and a 
third the next. In the end his mind is thrown into confusion by the diversity of 
replies. Happily there are ways of answering which avoid the pitfalls of the 
professed philosopher and also of the plain man. One such way it is claimed is 
exhibited throughout this Paper ; intimately concerned with the two questions above, 
since its main theme is an analysis of the current political situation. But this is not 
treated in isolation. On the contrary, the political issue is handled as something 
unintelligible except in relation, on one side to industry, trade and finance, and on 
the other to education, science, art and even religion. 

As to the whole series of Papers, they may be described as studies in contem- 
porary social evolution. Their aim is to be both graphic and interpretative. The 
numbers in brackets throughout the text refer to illustrative lantern slides, detailed 
in an appendix to the Paper. The purpose of these slides is to present by visual 
imagery of significant buildings, persons, situations, the social process which is 
described and interpreted in the text. The slides are offered on loan to societies, 
clubs, circles concerned to study current events in the light of such sociological 
principles as can be brought to bear. As to the standpoint adopted in the Papers, 
it will of course be understood that every effort is made to maintain the objectivity 
and detachment of science; but it should be explicitly stated that responsibility alike 
for facts and principles rests solely on the Cities Committee and not on the 
Sociological Society. 

The method recommended for use of the slides is to pass them over the screen 
with as brief intervals as may be needed for the reading of a minimum of 
explanatory text. For that purpose a shortened version in typescript of the 
relevant Paper is available for loan with the slides. The discussion, it is suggested, 
should take place at a subsequent meeting: and in preparation for this members 
of the circle can study the full printed text of the Paper at leisure. Some insistance 
is placed on the value of an antecedent display of the slides. Since these aim at 
selecting, portraying and re-combining significant things and events, with something 
of the continuity and vividness of drama, it is hoped their prior presentation may 
impart to the discussion a certain quality of mind. The mode manifestly desirable 
is that combination of concreteness and generality which differentiates scientific 
treatment from, on the one hand, the vagaries of popular debate, and, on the other, 
the dialectical abstractions and archaic presuppositions common in more “ philo- 
sophical ” circles. 


Tue Spirit OF THE INDUSTRIAL ERA. 
Eacu age has its everyday working philosophy by which it lives, 
and as things usually turn out, by which it dies. The “*‘ practical 


man’”’ of the departed Victorian peace had such a philosophy in 
Utilitarianism. It was first formulated by Jeremy Bentham. Him 
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we may depict and explain on the principle of opposites by setting 
his portrait face to face with Robert Burns (1). The latter was a 
practical man in the sense that he was accustomed to plough and 
sow, reap and thresh. But it was integral to Burns’ philosophy 
that poetry was the stuff of life; while, in the avowed opinion 
of Bentham, poetry was just a clumsy form of prose. The utili- 
tarian philosophy was popularised by innumerable advocates and 
exponents of whom the most famous was perhaps Mr. Samuel 
Smiles, who preached to a generation ready to give hearty and 
unqualified assent to the doctrine that God helps those who help 
themselves. (2). A rotund and polished form of utilitarianism was 
elaborated by Herbert Spencer, who, being an engineer, naturally 
conceived the useful in terms of the fit, and, being unoccupied, 
reflected on the survival of the fittest. (3). The many volumes of his 
Philosophy collected and pieced together a thousand fragments of 
thought secreted by a mechanical age in odd moments spared from 
the practical business of money-making. The Spencerian version 
of utilitarianism was therefore called a synthetic philosophy; as 
though postage-stamp collecting were termed a synthetic art. The 
misfortune was that its author and his generation mistook it for a 
theory of life and a doctrine of evolution. 

Though the age that produced it has died, the utilitarian 
philosophy survives, as do all past systems of thought in the folk- 
lore of the popular press, as well as in the classrooms of university 
professors. The person who says “ no theories for me, I’m a 
practical man,”’ is talking utilitarian philosophy, though doubtless 
he is no more aware of what he is doing than was M., Jourdain. 
This particular flower of utilitarianism is to be sure a hardy perennial. 
The individual who openly scorns the theoretical on the ground 
that it is certainly useless and probably mischievous is no rara avis. 
Snapshot the first man of business you meet and the chance’ are 
you have photographed a utilitarian philosopher. Again, b. \ 
of contrast, you might put this picture of the “ practical man”’ —- 
to-day side by side with that of a citizen of ancient Athens, for 
whom theory meant the utmost clarity of vision (34). 

The juristic reflections of Jeremy Bentham, the moralizing 
maxims of Samuel Smiles, the recondite speculations of Herbert 
Spencer all went to the shaping of utilitarianism into a Spiritual 
Power for the Industrial Era. But beyond these instruments of 
thought and emotion, another discipline of the mind contributed 
to that end even more. It was above all Political Economy that 
gave utilitarianism its establishment in the universities, and put 
an edge on it for the use of politicians, journalists and others con- 
cerned in the formation and guidance of public opinion. These, 
it was supposed, spoke with the authority of ‘‘ science’? when they 
invoked the ‘‘ Laws” of Political Economy. 
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For some century and a half, the political economists have 
been having their say in the name of science. From Adam Smith 
through David Ricardo to John Stewart Mill and Henry Faweett 
there is an imposing procession of “‘ classical’’ economists. Of 
their critics there is an array hardly less impressive than that of the 
economists. The redoubtable figure of Karl Marx is central to a 
host of predecessors and continuators. From all this galaxy of 
“ scientific’ investigators, the economists and their critics together, 
one may surely gain a clear undestanding and true interpretation 
of our age. And not a little light should thereby be shed on the 
course which our contemporary civilisation must steer in order to 
escape the shipwreck that threatens it, as some fear. 


AN ANCIENT THEORIST AND A MODERN UTILITARIAN (After 
Ruskin) (3). 


Now an investigator usually says truly what he sees clearly. 
And what, from the nature of things, he sees most clearly is the 
character of the milieu in which he lives vividly and himself plays 
a part, and on which he reflects dispassionately. So let us enquire 
what it was that the representative economists and their critics 
Saw, each in his own generation. (4). 


THE ROMANCE OF MACHINE PRODUCTION. 


To begin with there is that other Adam, the Eveless man 
of Kirkcaldy, yet father of this new “ science,’’ and so progenitor 
of a hardy race of philosophers who conquered the world of thought 
with amazing rapidity. First remark about Adam Smith, that he 
Was a patron of James Watt, the modern Prometheus, who brought 
down fire from Heaven and harnessed it to the chariots of men. 
(5). No statue is more entitled to its place in Westminster Abbey 
than Watt’s. By helping him to start in that business which 
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resulted in the making good of the steam engine, Adam Smith 
became one of the temporal founders of our industrial system ; and 
so supplemented in a unique way that share in the spiritual 
parentage of our age which is his ty authorship of the ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations.’’ Further he was contemporary with Arkwright and 
Hargreaves. The organising genius of the former and the 
mechanical genius of the latter made these two the essential 
founders of the Factory System (54). And the Factory system 
only awaited the steam engine of Watt to become the master force 
destined to re-shape the face of the world and re-orient the course 
of history. (6). A new age of romance had dawned. And like 
all true romance it arose from humble beginnings. (7). In this 
case from the cotton spinner. (8) The spinning of fibre for cloth 
had from the earliest civilisation to the 18th century, been by the 
same simple contrivances to which the human hand, supplying a 
feeble and uncompounded driving power, spun a single thread. (9). 
Then, like a bolt from the blue, came a series of inventions of which 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny was the type. A child, by turning 
a handle could spin sixteen threads at once, and so do with ease 
the work of sixteen adults. (10). But soon, by further improve- 
ments, one person could spin a thousand threads, (11). Arkwright 
was the mun, urged by dreams of wealth, to fullest exploitation of 
this new power. His part was to add machine to machine, 
operative to operative, building to building, all to make one 
immense thing whose articulations worked like a single machine of 
incredible productivity. (12). This thing was the Factory. And 
proud was the nation to see these gigantic genii of power arising 
on all sides. Through their unleashed energy a man could pro- 
duce more yarn in a day than previously in a year. A historian 
of the early nineteenth century claimed that it was not so much 
the genius of Nelson and Wellington that had won the war 
against France, but rather the 150,000 workmen in the spinning 
mills of Lancashire, producing goods which would have required 
40,000,000 men working with the old one-thread wheel. And 
indeed, it could credibly be maintained that in the prolonged 
strife of the Napoleonic wars, the national Argosy of Britain finally 
floated to victory on the mighty stream of exports that issued from 
the textile mills of Lancashire. 

There assuredly is an unsung epic. But it is a saga not with- 
out monuments. The Factory is the most frequent, but not the 
only one. Beside the Factory there arose, in course of time, 
another architectural type. An early specimen of the latter was 
the Manchester Cotton Exchange. (13). Its designers gave to 
this building certain structural proportions, a shapeliness, a touch 
of stylistic adornment, all of which were denied to the Factory. 
Some sense of symbolic fitness, some divining perhaps of future 
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venerability, inspired the erection (to be sure on a modest scale) 
of a temple-like structure for this Cotton Exchange. Indeed, is it 
not to be regarded, in sympathetic retrospect, as a_ hallowed 
progenitor of those Financiering Institutions into which the Indus- 
trial Era and its Utilitarian Philosophy finally flowered with 
lavish exuberance in the generation immediately preceding the 
war? As the manufacture of goods by machinery dominated the 
first phase of our Industrial Era, so its final phase was marked by 
an absorbing quest of new markets and an impassioned effort of 
financiers to ‘‘ control ’’ existing ones. Thus we note the shifting of 
emphasis, first from making to selling, and then from trade to 
finance. Beginning with a glorification of the Factory and the 
Warehouse, that era closed in a cult of the Exchange and the 
Bank. This century-long evolution from goods economy to 
money economy, from fierce rivalry of individuals to fiercer emula- 
tion of groups, from business competition to financial monopoly, 
was, we may say, implicit in the building of that first Cotton 
Exchange. Pzeans of Progress, accompanied by  ecstasies of 
statistics expressed the pride with which each succeeding genera- 
tion contemplated the earlier phases of this development. Glad- 
stone’s phrase, ‘‘ progress by leaps and bounds,’’ won instant 
popularity and maintained it, because perfectly adapted to the 
general mood. There was generated a volume of emotion suffi- 
cient to furnish the substance of a veritable religion. And 
assuredly its multitudinous adherents in press and Parliament, on 
popular platform and academic rostrum, found a living faith in 
the doctrine which the Germans call Manchesierismus. That old 
Cotton Exchange is venerable as the primitive temple of this still 
living faith. 


Adam Smith was the observant philosopher who lived during 
the early stage of this re-birth of romance through manufactures 
and commerce. He analysed this new “ wealth of nations,’ and 
drew certain deductions. The grand conclusion he came to was 
that the pathway of the growing giant should be cleared of every 
impeding obstacle. The kind of hampering restriction which 
survived from past social dispensations he had himself experienced 
in the case of Watt, whose Guild tried to stop the business on 
which Adam Smith and his friends in Glasgow launched the young 
mechanic. Political Economy generalised this experience of its 
founder. Freedom for the manufacturer, freedom for the mer- 
chant, freedom for the worker. That was its triple imperative. 
Laisses-faire was the corresponding ideal of national policy. The 
political idealists of this dispensation were the founders of the 
Liberal Party. But that is to anticipate. 


To return to the economic situation. At first the working 
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classes shared in the prosperity of the machine era. Where 
previously the breadwinner of a family brought home ten shillings 
a week, now in the textile areas the whole domestic circle from 
young child to aged grandfather became wage-earners, and the 
family budget might mount to 100 shillings a week or even more. 
Money circulated freely. Rents rose many times, and the land- 
lords enjoyed in times of peace a prosperity otherwise associated 
by them with a “ good war.’’ As for the operatives, a contem- 
porary observer quaintly remarked, ‘‘ there are thousands of 
spinners who eat meat every day, wear broadcloth on the Sunday, 
and dress their wives and children well, furnish their houses with 
mahogany and carpets, subscribe to publications, and pass through 
life with much of humble respectability.”’ 

The coarse cottons and shirtings of the earlier factories were 
soon supplemented by cambrics, muslins, and silk-like stuffs that 
rivalled in texture the finest fabrics of oriental looms. (14—14®). 
Choice garments previously the privilege of grand ladies and rich 
merchants’ wives were now at the disposal of servant girls, with 
corresponding enhancement of life and intenser sense of wellbeing. 
No wonder poets sang the praises of the new ‘‘ nymph Gossypia *’ ~a 
phrase invented by Erasmus Darwin in a paper commemorating 
Arkwright’s first water mill in Derbyshire. Orators became 
eloquent on the dawning of the millenium. 

At first the universities held aloof, it is true. But they made 
amends by giving sanctuary to orthodox Political Economy when, 
some half a century later, its hold was being weakened by the 
assaults of heterodox votaries. 


ENTER, THE LIBERALS AND RADICALS. 


Broadly speaking, all classes joined in bringing to birth the 
political ideals of the Liberalizing Faith and in accepting its 
doctrine. A great scheme of Liberation from the fetters of the 
past was called for. Adam Smith’s book voiced this demand, and 
the science of Political Economy expounded its theory. States- 
men gave themselves to its study, and were proud to be called 
disciples of the author of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ Pitt, the 
young Prime Minister, a student of the new revelation, became thie 
political hope of the nation. (15). In a famous picture he was 
idealized by Blake as the tamer and pilot of Behemoth. At 4 
dinner party Pitt refused to be seated before Adam Smith, remark- 
ing with obeisance to the philosopher, ‘* Weare all your followers.” 

A thoroughgoing adaptation of Parliament to liberationist 
legislation was well begun before the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution. That untoward event did for a moment stimulate the 
Liberal movement, but soon checked, then reversed it. After the 
Reaction there was to be sure a return movement of Liberal idealism 
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which looked to Parliament as a fount of legislative justice. And 
once in each succeeding generation this returning wave has risen 
to a crest marked by a Reform Act endowing some new section 
of the nation with the franchise. The latest of these Acts (1918) has, 
it is true, coincided with a deep depression of the Liberal Party. 
But that only proves to what extent their antagonists have absorbed 
the parliamentary doctrine of Liberalism. There is no need there- 
fore to despair of the Liberal faith. 

Across the millenial dream which ushered the dawn of the 
Industrial Age darkening shadows were thus cast by the social 
reactions of the French Revolution and their sequel in the 
Napoleonic wars as well as by other unforeseen events. Yet great 
fortunes continued to be made by manufacturers and merchants. 
(16). From these newly-enriched classes had _ risen political 
families like the Pitts, and later on came the Peels and the Glad- 
stones. The territorial aristocracy was swelled by an incredible 
number of recruits. You may reckon‘a full ten thousand in the 
list of ‘* county families’’ enumerated in the ‘‘ Road Books,’’ those 
Bradshaws and A. B.C, Guides of the spacious coaching days. 
But unprecedented poverty, hardship and degradation became the 
lot of the working classes. And it seemed, as a radical critic 
remarked, Adam Smith’s book of revelation should have been 
called ‘‘ The Poverty of Nations and the Wealth of Individuals.”’ 
Yet the working classes clung pathetically to the ideals of the 
liberationist era. Liberty, however, was now demanded by them 
for a different purpose. What they wanted was freedom to combine 
for higher wages. For that purpose they needed and demanded the 
use of the Strike. (164). The theory and practice of the Strike in 
relation to money wages absorbed the intellectual energies of 
Labour Leaders. Both the Strike and the wages it acquired or failed 
to acquire were regarded in what might be called the Parliamentary 
sense, so deeply had this habit of mind taken root, even in the 
working classes. The Trade Unionists as they won their “* Rights”’ 
increasingly used them according to the Parliamentary method. 
An assembly of delegates elected on the Representative Principle 
and with a working procedure of Resolutions, Votes, and the 
eloquence of advocacy, the Trade Union became a Parliament in 
little. It was linked with the Great Parliament by the doctrine of 
Radicalism. Thus the Rights of the People countered the Rights 
of the manufacturing and middle classes. The political warfare 
between Liberalism and Radicalism exhibited the intensity of strife 
between sects of the same general doctrine. This inter-group 
struggle of Liberals and Radicals was, of course, frequently sus- 
pended for combination against parties and interests that stood in 
the way of both. It was, for instance, their joint effort that 
won the Free Trade victory under Cobden and Bright. (16>). 
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That culminating triumph of economic freedom was doubtless 
aided not a little by the simultaneous coming of the Railway Age, 
for this was a veritable re-birth of the mechanical idealism of the 
18th century. (17). Hence a double commemoration found expres- 
sion in architecture and tewn-planning. In the temple-like Palace 
of Crystal, which housed the Great Exhibition of 1851, pride in 
goods of mechanical production not only expressed itself, but 
stimulated that vogue of plate-glass for shopfronts which soon 
became a dominant feature of urban architecture throughout 
western civilisation. It has even been asserted with some appear- 
ance of truth, that the two most representative products of our 
later industrial age have been plate-glass and soot ; the one element 
of progress being clearly relative to the other. But putting 
oneself back in imagination with the idealists of the early railway 
age, one recognises the renewed enthusiasm of power and _ re- 
awakening to dramatic issues. These itapulses signalised them- 
selves in the cyclopean buildings of terminal stations, enhanced it 
might be by monumental gateways like that at Euston. (158). 
Frith’s painting of the Great Western Terminus at Paddington 
has become a historic picture which we regard with languid 
cynicism or even with disgust as the predecessor of our abominable 
“Smoke Halls.”” (184) But in the mind of its contem- 
poraries Frith’s painting excited a storm of interest and a passion of 
admiration. 

Thus to the first Industrial Revolution succeeded a second 
hardly less fervid and far-reaching, for the reaction of the railway 
on civilisation has been comparable in its magnitude to that of the 
Factory. But this one has been observed and interpreted, not so 
much by the utilitarian as by other types of philosopher, of whom 
Mr. H. G. Wells is a notable example. 


THE MONEYSPINNERS AND THEIR DEITY. 


Amongst the private fortunes made out of the public mis- 
fortunes of the Napoleonic wars, was that of an amiable London 
stockbroker, one David Ricardo, son of a Dutch Jew. (19). In the 
economic record he comes next in apostolic succession to Adam 
Smith. Slight as are his writings, modest his thought, narrow the 
range of his knowledge, yet it is probable that Ricardo contributed 
more than any other single individual to the final shaping of 
utilitarianism into a Spiritual Power for the Industrial Era. To 
understand so unusual a conjuncture two things must be borne in 
mind. One is that in the evolution of the industrial era there was, 
as we have said, a progressive shifting of emphasis from manufac- 
ture to trading and from trading to finance. The other is as to 
the peculiar nature of the stockbroker’s part in the community. 
The first of these considerations if not self-evident, rests upon 
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testimony of which some part is embodied in the substance of this 
Paper. As to the second consideration, a little reflection on the 
well-known activities of the stockbroker will suffice. Dealins 
in the most abstract items of the economic process, he 
soon learns to contemplate money with a certain detach- 
ment and intensity of thought. The nature of money, the 
ways of money, the forms of money, are what engross 
his mind all the time. And since his is a business of the most 
rudimentary organisation, and practically without physical exer- 
tion, his occupation comes to be, in effect, that of the contemplative 
life. In other words, the city offices of stockbrokers are a veritable 
nest of hermits’ cells. (20). Given a man of the generalizing 
habit of mind, and with the inspiration of appropriate contacts, it is 
clear that from one of these cells of the moneyspinners will issue 
a philosophy of money. David Ricardo was that philosopher. 
During an enforced holiday at Bath the young man chanced to 
come upon the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ This book seized on his 
imagination like an apocalyse. Its problems became a main 
interest of his life. His own contribution to the new “ science’’ 
was naturally in terms of his personal milieu and occupation. He 
switched the line of discussion from the manufacturers and com- 
merce of Adam Smith into an abstract field of Capital and Labour. 
With fine finish he carved and set up in the market place a grand 
and imposing idol named CAPITAL, avid of costly ritual and 
entitled to copious first fruits and rich sacrifices, in return for in- 
estimable benefactions in the founding of industries and the 
promoting of Wealth. In its open palm he put a form named 
LABOUR, an insignificant wooden figure, roughly chiselled, a 
inere symbol of service ancillary to Capital, and therefore needing 
nothing more than an occasional coat of paint and other trifling 
attention embraced in “‘ costs of maintenance.’’ The market place 
where Ricardo imaged the rise of his statuary should rather be 
called a Forum, so spacious is the place; so replete with monu- 
mental buildings. One of them is an immense grey temple of 
classical model. (204). It was built by Soane,a notable architect, 
contemporary of Ricardo, for the Bank of England. But clearly 
the design of Sir John Soane is incomplete without the Ricardian 
conception of a colossal Jupiter Capitalinus, seated on a throne of 
bullion, supporting in his right hand, not a winged Victory, but a 
lame Vulcan, in his left a sceptre topped by the golden calf, and 
on his brow a wreath of laurel, the homage of “ city’’ editors and 
literary bankers. ! 

1. The picture of Jupiter Capitalinus and his Temple in the Forum which should 
here reinforce the argument cannot be given; and for a reason which is perhaps more 
of the nature of symptom than accident. The artist engaged on this series of 


cartoons was before their conclusion subjectec' to a form of taboo which temporarily 
This hibition, needless to say, was not the 


debars his pencil from social criticism. 
ostensible ground of the taboo. This process of elimination works otherwise, 
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The Ricardian economics, if it was not in form a doctrine of 
money, yet soon became one in practical use and popular exposi- 
tion. It therefore ignored the Labourer when it did not openly be- 
little him. It rapidly won adherents in the higher circles of the 
political, social and industrial world. It appealed to the manufac- 
turer because for him, Capital was his plant, buildings and stock. 
And this capital enabled him to draw Profits from the bountiful cor- 
nucopia of nature. It appealed to the owners of bonds, mortgages, 
stocks and shares, because for them Capital was invested money, 
which, on Ricardo’s theory, stood to earn, in addition to the cus- 
tomary “‘ interest ’’’ an unlimited increment in the expanding pro- 
gress of industry. It even appealed to landlords, because, at a 
time when the bowels of the earth were being ransacked for coal 
and metals, every estate owner lived in the expectation of finding 
himself the possessor of underground Capital. Thus the landlords 
were doubly indebted to Ricardo; for his glorification of capital as 
well as for his famous theory of rent. Under such social 
patronage political economy continued its triumphant march in the 
world of the well-to-do classes, and in its mellowing phase, as we 
have seen, penetrated the universities and was there endowed in 
perpetuity. From academic chairs the facts and outlook of Adam 
Smith were interpreted by the doctrine of Ricardo, and developed 
by successive commentators, continuators and renovators into a 
system of instruction for budding leaders in politics, industry, law 
and journalism. 

THE PROPHET OF SOCIALISM. 

It is ime to turn to the critics of political economy. By way of 
contrasting this heterodoxy with that orthodoxy, let us recall two 
divergent Jewish traditions. (21), One is of Him who expelled the 
money changers from the Temple, the other is of the money 
changers. The Ricardian economics emanated, as we saw, from 
the Stock Exchange and the Bank. (22). Of those august institu- 
tions it cannot, of course, be said that they are money changers’ 
stalls in the Temple. But can it be denied that for the six working 
days of ‘‘the city’’ as recent times have known it, this Bank 
and its Stock Exchange are the Temple? (23). 

A generation or so after Ricardo there appeared in London 
another Jew, and not of the financial tradition, but rather of that 
other one. (24). In all respects, except a studious interest in the 
‘““science’’ of Political Economy the careers of Karl Marx and 
David Ricardo are sharply opposed. Marx encamped, not in the 
city of golden dreams, but in a mean street of Soho, that miniature 
east end, encircled in the west end. Marx made no fortune, and 
founded no territorial family, but saw his children die of want in a 
penurious garret. True, the gratitude of a later generation of ad- 
herents has expressed itself in a magnificent gesture; for it was 
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announced from Petrograd early in the Bolshevik régime that by 
way of homage to its German prophet, the Soviet Government had 
voted a round million roubles for a statue to Marx and an endow- 
ment for his descendants. 

Let us pause to examine what it was that Marx saw as he 
walked the streets of London, struggling bread-winner of an 
impoverished family ; student of life, interpreter of labour. From 
what observed data, for instance, did he derive those two concepts 
the Class War and the Proletarian Dictature, whose glow has 
lighted the path of his disciples and turned them into bands of 
crusaders, now swollen to multitudes, even to whole populations ” 
(25). In the eastend he watched the stream of immigrants flowing 
into the metropolitan vortex, not only aliens from the continent, 
but labourers and their families from the shires of the Home 
Counties and beyond. Occupation of a sort awaited each family ; 
the sweating dens for men and women, and for the children the 
career of street gamin, or Thames-side mud-lark. But the pleasures 
and the gaieties of life are by no means absent from the east end. 
(26). In the Saturnalia of the young men the Dionysiac spirit 
awakes to the call of the concertina, A never-failing break in the 
diurnal monotony is supplied by the perennial drama of the police 
court and the resulting demonology of the evening newspaper. 
The women and children have their great summer festival and 
rural exodus for hop-picking. Every Sunday forenoon is a Jews 
market which has grown to be a veritable fair on a vast scale, filling 
whole streets with wares of oriental splendour. But these vicarious 
delights perchance weary the adult males of the Christian com- 
munity, so for them the tedium of Sabbath morn is relieved by an 
expectant sojourn outside the public-house, pending its statutory 
hour of opening. Finally, when everything else palls, there is that 
last resource against boredom, the mild excitement of a flitting. 
Such are the leisure equivalents of the breadwinning occupations 
which their sordid milieu forces on the Eastenders. 

From the factories, workshops, warehouses and docks of the 
Eastend flows all day a stream of loaded lorries, vans, carts. (27). 
This stream passes through “‘ the city "’ to its predestined purpose in 
the Westend. Here, then, in the vivid concrete, was daily presented 
to the inquisitive eyes of Karl Marx a sample of the economists’ 
Production,”’ Distribution,”’ ‘‘ Consumption.” The part of 
the east end and of the west end in the process is manifest. The 
artisans, labourers, sailors, dockers, watermen, carters, vanmen of 
the east produce or distribute the goods ; the ladies and gentlemen 
of the west, with their associated and dependent train consume the 
goods. Where then, and what is the part of ‘‘ Capital’ for which 
“the city’ stands? At first sight it looks as if “‘ the city’s "’ part 
were a mystical one, extracting, by some invisible hand, toll and 
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tribute as the goods pass in their transit from east to west. But on 
closer inspection the manner of the operation is discoverable and 
the service rendered by capital is disclosed. 

When your tailor sends you a new suit of clothes it is accom- 
panied or followed by a bill. In the language of the accountant 
(which is a useful aid to thinking, because it is in general terms), 
the tailor’s bill is a debit note. You send back to the tailor your 
cheque which similatiy is a credit note. The debit and credit 
notes thus exchanged are private documents. They are the con- 
cern of you and your tailor alone. But in the course of twenty- 
four hours or so your cheque passes through one of the bankers’ 
Clearing Houses and thereupon its amount is duly credited to the 
tailor in the ledger of his bankers. (28). 

Now it is of the first importance to understand what this 
“‘ clearing’’ of cheques means. It means, in effect, that there 
have been transferred from one person to another a certain call on 
the output of the community at large. Reflect for a moment on 
what it means to have a credit balance at your bank. That balance 
is a sum which at pleasure you can draw out in legal tender cur- 
rency. And legal tender currency is nothing but credit tokens to 
which custom backed by law, gives the standing of public credit, 
i.e., a call on the output of the community. Now what is the 
banker’s part in this traffic? It is manifold. But there is one 
element in it of central significance. (29) The banker makes it his 
business to buy certain kinds of private debit notes and sell tokens 
which are public credit notes, called for short money. It is this which 
Marx saw. He saw the banker as a particular kind of merchant 
and consequently employing ‘‘ capital’ in a particular way. 

The banker, like other merchants, has a stock of goods. His 
stock or capital is a multifarious assortment of public credit notes, 
and private debit notes. For his craft skill, in dealing on the basis 
of his stock of goods and the credit of his group, the banker gets 
his remuneration in the form of ‘‘ discount,’’ ‘‘ interest,’’ or ‘‘ com- 
mission.’’ But his stock as capital is like other forms of capital, 
in that it calls for vigilance in the maintenance of its quantity and 
its value. The attendant risks are virtually insurable, and so the 
cost of maintaining this capital is a definite and calculable rate. 
Perhaps one-tenth of one per cent. would cover the risk. Thus we 
see, that so far the toll taken by the “ city’? from the passage of 
goods in transit, whether from eastend to westend, or elsewhere, is 
made up of two elements. First there is the payment to the Banker 
for his craft skill, which certainly ought not to be less than what ts 
earned by a first-rate workshop foreman or by the manager of 4 
co-operative store. . Next there is the insurance rate for maintain- 
ing his stock of goods. But the total of those two items is only 
a small fraction of the banker’s gross tribute. How account for 
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| on the balance? If it is true, as Ricardo taught, that capital plays 
and an initiating part in the economic cycle, then something is payable 
to the banker on that score. But is it true ? F 
om.- In some such way we can imagine Marx teasing out the problem 
ant ot ‘‘ Capital ’’ as he saw it in ‘‘ the city ’’ and the Eastend. There 
ns), grew up in his mind a view of the situation which was the reverse 
our of Ricardo’s. In effect he replied to Ricardo: ‘* You have mis- 
“dit placed the labels on your deities of the marketplace. The real : 
on- name of your colossal figure is not Capital but Labour. And if 
Lys the natural order of things took its course, the mannikin in the 
rs’ hand of Labour would be Capital.’’ Thus the upshot of the 
the Marxian economics is to turn Ricarde’s argument inside out 
as in pulling off a stocking. Labour and Capital are factors in 
his production, and must therefore be maintained out of production. 
“re The surplus goes, or should go, to that which initiated the cycle, 
on and this, argued Marx, is not Capital, but Labour. Since, how- 
on ever, the surplus does, in point of fact, go to Capital, how account 
ce for this reversal of the natural process? And further, how restore 
ir- to Labour the rightful reward of which it has been, and is being 
to robbed? The answer to these two questions became his life quest. 
it, His great work, begun as ‘‘ A Criticism of Political Economy,’ 
ne turned as it went on into ‘‘ Das Kapital,’’ that Bible of countless 
re men and women of advanced politics everywhere. He sought ; 
is answers to his problems from two main sources. One was historic 
1S investigation carried on through long and patient years in the 
h British Museum. The other, we may imagine, to have been the 
rt observations of his walks in London. Of the things and people 
as he saw them in the eastend, and in the city we have taken a ‘ 
s glimpse. How did the westend appear to him? Doubtless as the 
., paradise of the ‘‘consumer,”’ in sharpest contrast to the limbo of 
s the producer in the eastend. Now the consumer, par excellence, is 
s the ‘‘ lady.’’ This bird of bright pilgrimage, during her ** season 
in town”? has a daily round marked by ‘‘ the performance of 
‘ leisure,’’ as that clear-sighted economist, Mr. Thorstein Veblen, 
I calls it. To take a few illustrative scenes, as they might be wit- 
, nessed in the last years of Marx, during the ’8o0’s of the 19th cen- 


tury. It was then he was struggling with the latter volumes of 
‘Das Kapital,”’ those which were edited and published by his 
friend, Engels, after Marx’s death. 

: (30). Before a mansion in one of the fashionable squares stands 


an equipage which society journalists call ** smart.”’ That implies, gf 
amongst other meritorious qualities, that horses, harness, wood- 
work, and metal all shine with a polish necessitating muscular 
exertion capable, perhaps, of cultivating a smallholding. The ; 
front door of the mansion swings open, and one of the ladies of the : 
household descends. She is attended by two footmen, resplendent ; 
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in archaic attire ; a third in a soberer livery opens the carriage door. 
The function of these three servitors in the social scheme is to 
exhibit and make manifest to the world at large the lady’s status 
by a display of ‘‘conspicuous waste,”’ as Mr. Veblen calls it. The 
first stoppage, perhaps, is at a modiste of Bond Street, there to 
inspect and try on a thing of beauty designed by an artist evidently 
to crown an Olympian goddess, which, to be sure, is precisely what 
the lady is. And so from place to place we might follow her daily 
‘“* performance of leisure,’’ now in the hands of the manicurist, 
again at a party, féte or wedding, now at a club lunch, again at 
Hurlingham or at the opera, and finally refreshing exhausted nature 
by the fifth or sixth meal of the day at a midnight supper in the 
Savoy Hotel. 

The male of this species is sometimes more and sometimes less 
strenuous than the female in the ‘‘ performance of leisure.’’ An 
example of the former is the ‘* sportsman,.’’ That is a type as well 
known as it is highly appreciated. The London crowd places it at 
the very topmost pinnacle of popularity. (31). An example of the 


‘less strenuous type is the clubman. As he was in the days of Marx, 


he remained till 1914, and is still in the older and more venerable 
specimens. But to recall him in his prime, as the contemporary 
counterpart of the “‘ lady ’’ of the ’80’s of the last century. About 
noon you might see him, groomed to a pitch of perfection, descend- 
ing from a hansom: a massive servitor solemnly opens the club 
doors; a clerkly servitor takes silent and respectful note of the 
member’s name and entry; an alert page boy hastens to relieve 
him of his hat and stick. In the older clubs of high repute an 
adult male replaces the page boy in aiding the other servitors to 
display ‘‘ conspicuous waste ’’ in the ‘ vicarious performance of 
leisure.’ Our clubman saunters into the reading room. There 
the tedium of waiting for lunch is relieved by a_ luxuriously- 
upholstered armchair and a newspaper impartially devoted to 
sport, politics, finance, scandal, and war. Luncheon is a feast for 
the mind no less than the mouth. It is prepared with all the 
resource and art of a chef paid at the rate of a headmaster, and 
served in silence with an exquisite finish of courtly gesture. It is 
followed by a choice alcoholic aid to digestion, brewed in a far- 
away monastery, from a recipe of long-guarded secrets. The 
repast terminates with a gentle stimulus to the torpid soul con- 
cected from Arabian berries. In the afternoon there is polo or 
similar resource of muscular fitness for the younger clubman, and 
the game supplies a mild excitement to seniors and lady friends as 
spectators. A long-protracted dinner-party in a westend mansion 
occupies the earlier part of the clubman’s evening, and over the 
later part decency draws her veil. 

(32). In a walk from Trafalgar Square through Pall Mall, St. 
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James’ Street, and Piccadilly to Hyde Park, you see not one, two or 
three, but dozens of these palaces of Olympus, in which the 
plebeian ‘‘ pub”’ is transformed into the patrician club. 

(33). The House of Commons has been called the “‘ finest club 
in London.”” But that is to treat ironically the very Ark of the 
British Covenant, its CONSTITUTION. Yet assuredly there is 
little excuse for withhélding veneration from this sublime growth 
of the ages, since historians disclosed its ancient pedigree, and 
jurists revealed the true theory of its working. The former have, 
with infinite industry of research, traced its roots back into the dim 
past until these are discerned even penetrating the soil of the 
primeval German Forests, hallowed ground to our leading race- 
theorists, and their recently innumerable following. The jurists, 
on their side, have shown by ingenious analysis how the adequate 
working of the Constitution is dependent on the instincts and habits 
of our Governing and Administrative Classes. To say nothing 
more of that immemorial Home of Freedom, the German Forests, 
we must nevertheless pause upon the constitutional significance of 
the Governing and Administrative Classes. For, accepting the 
maintenance of the Constitution as an ideal of national policy, one 
begins to see in the association of these classes with Parliament 
and its executive offices, a justification of that otherwise inexplicably 
large consumption of goods and services by the Westend 
of “the Metropolis. How natural, therefore, that the element 
of ceremony, so little marked in other clubs, should be 
conspicuous in the Houses of Parliament. Consider, for 
instance, the experiences of a ‘‘ provincial ’’ constituent in 
making a call on his M.P. at Westminister. (34). After 
running the gauntlet of a double row of columnar police- 
men he finds himself in an outer hall called ‘‘ The Lobby.’’ 
That is the modest designation of a vast central cham- 
ber with many corridors, the whole displaying the splendour of a 
mosque and the proportions of cathedral aisles. (35). Here the 
constituent is left for a while to ruminate on the dignity and splen- 


dour of parliamentary life; for if these be the outer courts what 
The reflections of the con- 


must be the inner sanctuaries! (36). 
stituent are disturbed by a cry, ‘‘ hats off; the Speaker comes.’ 
There enters a stately procession of figures made majestic by the 
insignia of authority and the habiliments of archaic ritual. That 
is how the august and pontifical Speaker is conducted to his dais in 
the Lower Chamber. By these and other well-devised ceremonies 
's made manifest to constituents and to the world at large the 
potent mystery called Legislation. 

All these things doubtless were well observed by Karl Marx. 
Nor would other aspects of the legislative mystery, less in evidence, 
escape his attention. Its mode of working, for instance. (37). 
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Wearied by their legislative labours, M.P.’s retire for rest and 
refreshment to the smoking room or other less strenuous parts of 
the many-chambered house. But their repose is disturbed by the 
imperative summons of the “‘ division bell.’’ Instantly follows a 
scene of bustling activity. Cigars are extinguished and put aside; 
teacups are hurriedly emptied; there is a rush to the door, each 
member eager to enter the division lobby and so contribute his 
share to the decision of the legislature on a national question. 

The particular question is (to take an average sample), shall the* 
Grand Track Railway Company be allowed to drive its line into 
the town of Mudford, already served by two other railways? Now 
the working of the Parliamentary system is such that, summoned 
by the division bell from smoking room, dining hall and lobbies, 
members often do not know what the particular question is until 
after they have recorded their vote. But this does not preclude a 
wise decision by Parliament as to whether Mudford shall be blessed 
or cursed by a third railway terminus. So potent for penetrating 
to the heart of things are the inherent qualities of the Party System 
and the Representative Principle. These two mystical entities are 
respectively the active and the passive elements of parliamentary 
life. They are the male and female elements which combine to 
sustain and renew the vitality of parliamentary institutions. But 
to maintain with vigour the warfare of parties by hurling rhetorical 
thunderbolts across the floor of the house all the time is a 
fatiguing business. Hence the need for relaxation after the close 
of the sitting. Then the party champions put aside their weapons, 
and may be seen departing from the arena in friendly groups, 
Liberals, Tories and Radicals united in pleasing fraternity. 

An institution displaying such an array of qualities was bound 
to spread through the modernized world. (38). So the ‘‘ Mother of 
Parliaments’’ bred a family of daughters handsomely installed in 
the national capitals from Washington to Buda-Pesth. (39). 

All these things Marx saw, and saw through. But not with 
complete understanding; His mind was too severely handicapped. 
The embitterment of poyerty does not conduce to clarity of insight, 
and still less perhaps does the lozic of Hegel. Make a marriage 
between the abstractions of Ricardo and the metaphysics of Hegel, 
rear their offspring in that sepulchre of dessicated erudition, the 
British Museum Library; and you ensure a progeny of fallacies. 
Give a further education in the international school of revolu- 
tionary intrigue, and you create a forcing bed of subversive 
politics. Those who grow up in such a milieu of mind and body, 
can hardly fail to generalize the contrast of Eastend and Westend 
into the shattering ethic of a Class War d outrance. They can 
hardly fail of an impassioned desire to substitute for the Dictator- 
ship of Capital implicit in the Ricardian economics, a Dictator- 
ship of Labour. 
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THE IMPERIALISTS AND THEIR KULTUR. 


Karl Marx lived long enough to see the waning of Parliaments 
and the rise into foremost prominence of another type of govern- 
mental organisation. In Westminster he saw the new palaces of 
bueaucracy rise and spread along Whitehall. Each of these was 
for Marx a Ministry of Government in no mere formal sense. And 
if the officials ministered less to the needs of the ‘‘ People’ than to 
the desires of a class, that was no fault of the system. It was an 
aspect of the class war capable of reversion in the final victory of 
the People. And indeed, it does seem, on the face of things, as 
though these busy hives of trained and conscientious officials 
completed and crowned the edifice of State Government. 

In the evolution of the modern State a stage was marked by the 
rise of Parliament. It stood for the transition from the feudal 
age. But this transition has fallen short of full attainment. ‘he 
Parliamentary System has consequently remained imperfect be- 
cause marred by medizval survivals. (40). Hence the symbolism 
of the vista presented to the gaze as you contemplate the ‘* Mother 
of Parliaments’’ in all the majesty of its spacious architecture. 
There is a blot in the background of the picture, for there the 
towers of the medizwval abbey intrude. To eliminate all such 
intrusive survivals has been an inspiring quest of the Liberal tradi- 
tion. Now the modernized Ministry, though not to be credited 
directly to Liberalism, has nevertheless developed in logical post- 
Liberal sequence. (41). If a date be wanted for the historic advent 
of the Ministry as we understand that term to-day, one may per- 
haps point to the substitution, about mid-nineteenth century, of the 
India Office for the city company which was the parent of our 
Oriental Empire. (42). Of the East India Company itself the 
real representative is the old trading fort. From that half military 
half mercantile origin, the distance is not immeasurable to the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, which are part of the same vast 
edifice that houses the India Office. (43). But its immensity is 
outranged by the adjacent block which accommodates the Local 
Government Board and the Education Department, with a southern 
frontage of some seven hundred feet. (44). 

The architecture of all these offices of our centralised administra- 
tion is appropriately free from trace of Gothic influence. _ It is, on 
the contrary, if not entirely classical, yet certainly middle classical. 
How remote from the thoughts of their busy occupants the pointed 
arch and the habit of mind that went with it let a veracious anecdote 
tell. (45). An artist, on the look out for civic vistas, sketched a 
turret of the Local Government Board as seen through the pointed 
arch of the drinking fountain in Parliament Square. He happened 
to show this picture to an official, who during many years’ service 
had passed daily through Parliament Square to and from his office. 
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‘* Charming picture,’’ said the official, ‘‘ quite a happy thought to 
have invented the arch of the drinking fountain to frame the 
Tower.’’ ‘‘ But, replied the astonished artist, ‘‘ don’t you recog- 
nise that it’s a drawing of the actual fountain and arch?’ There- 


BEYOND THE BUREAUCRAT’S PURVIEW (45). 


upon ensued a little discussion which elicited from the official the 
fact that he had, in the course of his Government service passed by 
this fountain over ten thousand times without noticing that it was 
there! To describe this kind of unseeing mind generated by the 
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life of bureaucracy, the epithet ‘‘ empapered’’ has been invented. 
(46). In summary of the growth of State Bureaucracy, regard 

the profile of Whitehall towards St. James’ Park. The original 

bureacratic mouth that took the first bite out of the Park was the 
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THE PROFILE OF BUREAUCRACY (46), 


James Park 


Horse Guards building. The two jaws of this mouth have, it 
be observed, grown outwards and forwards, stage by stage, unti 


they threaten to engulf the whole Park. Prior to the outbreak of 
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war in 1914, the upper or naval jaw had failed to keep pace with 
the lower or civil jaw. By throwing out in the war a front tooth 
of several hundred feet in length the naval jaw has penetrated the 
body of the Park far beyond the civilian. Added to the diagram 
and represented on the same scale, this naval incisor would run 
well into the nexi page. 

(47). These great Departmental Offices exhibit in the unde- 
signed symbolism of architecture, the spirit of their characteristic 
activities. The War Office, for instance, has its turrets crowned 
with Prussian-like helmets (not the flattened kind, but those of the 
Prussian Guard); while the Admiralty Building across the wa) 
is crowned by a wireless installation whlch might at a distance be 
mistaken for a ship’s mast and rigging. (48). This wireless instal- 
lation is the central nerve ganglion of our vast maritime empire, 
and when you map out the provinces of this as organs directed 
from that ganglion, you produce the very diagram of Imperial 
Bureaucracy. (49). You have before you a literally world-wide 
organisation, expanding from and contracting into a metropolitan 
bureau. Insufficiently recognising the services to humanity of this 
particular organisation, some of our foreign critics have, unde= tle 
title of navalism even compared it to continental militarism. 

Empires are won otherwise; but they are maintained b) 
bureaucracies, The founder of modern bureaucracy was Napoleon. 
Having conquered an empire, he was faced with the task of con- 
solidating and organising, in a word, maintaining it. The question 
was, how make permanent the temporary centralisation created 
by war? The answer was found in bringing into being a 
hierarchy of officials, inspectors, examiners, instructors, drill ser- 
geants, tax collectors, and other varieties of Functionary. Subse- 
quent imitators and organisers of Empire have been the followers 
and continuators of Napoleon, whether like Bismarck, Crispi and 
Tisza in European statecraft, like Rhodes or Strathcona, in coloniza- 
tion, like Rockefeller or Carnegie in world commerce. Portraits of 
Napoleon adorn the office walls of business magnates in America 
and England with a frequency of unmistakable significance. These 
Napoleons of ‘‘ big business’ develop in a régime of scheming and 
fighting for ‘‘ control’? which differs from the strategy and tactics 
of war essentially in one respect. The soldier uses open force to 
win glory; booty being incidental. The man of “ big business "’ 
is not above having recourse to masked fraud for the making of 
profit, prestige being incidental. Hence the pursuit of ‘‘ world 
dominion”’ in the steel market or in the oil market may be 
described as a Napoleonic ambition whose fulfilment calls for some 
of the military virtues and more of the military vices. 

(50). The long personal duel of Pitt and Napoleon ended in 
the death of the former, who succumbed, we may say, to the crush- 
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ing news of Austerlitz. With Pitt died the greatness of Parlia- 
ment. But another two or three generations of ferment were needed 
to adapt the type of government which had by war and trade 
won a world-wide empire to its maintenance and administration. 
In this progressive development of political institutions names like 
Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman stand for the maintenance of 
Liberalism in its pristine purity. Rosebery, Asquith, Grey and 
Haldane are intermediate types, correctly calling themselves Liberal- 
Imperialists. Amongst the fully-developed personalities of this 
political series, the names of Disraeli, Chamberlain, C .rzon and 
Milner are landmarks. (51). And of these the greatest has his 
festival on Primrose Day. Others who have contributed in their 
kind are Seely, our leading historian of Empire, »nd Kipling its 
bard. (52) Again, beyond all these are imperial statesmen 
differentiated towards the financial type. An early specimen was 
the first Lord Goschen. As internationalist financier he won fame 
by modernizing the part of Joseph in Egypt. Adding politics to 
finance, he made the advance from Liberalism to Imperialism at a 
time when that political progress still had its detractors. For 
this pioneering he suffered the mild impeachment of being stigma- 
tized as *‘ Jingoschen.’”” These intermediate types who link 
Empire and Finance would perhaps be found more numerous than 
is commonly realized, if one studied not only the Directory of 
Directors, but also the file of investors at Somerset House, and 
parucularly if the real names were always filed instead (frequently) 
of substitutes. True a common concern in the expansion of 
markets and their control is far from implying a concurrence of 
the imperialist and the financier, since their methods are different 
and even opposed. But there are those who, like the late Lord 
Cromer, develop each method to that high level where the two 
meet and blend. (53). And from his portrait one may gain a 
clue to the qualities required for harmonizing the divergent ideals 
of unhampered private ‘control’? of markets by financial co- 
ordination on the one hand, and on the other their public ordering 
by State Administration. As you contemplate the strong but 
unimaginative face of Lord Cromer, you are not inclined to doubt 
the word of his biographer, who remarks that in his administration 
of Orientals Lord Cromer was not biassed by pre-occupation with 
the mysticism of the East. 

To satisfy the spiritual needs of the imperial era, the resources 
of culture require adaptation rather than enlargement. Compare 
for instance, the Imperialist Press with that of the antecedent 
Liberal era. The latter was characterized by the sobriety of its 
reporting, and, in its editorial columns, by the interpretative essay 
of solemn and prescribed form. But a generation which pur- 
chased, read, memorized and absorbed about 200,000 copies of 
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‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads’ called for something more enlivening 
than correctitude in news and its daily interpretation by the dim 
light of utilitarian philosophy. So news caterers imported from 
America, what twenty years ago was called ‘* yellow journalism,” 
and to-day ‘‘ the stunt press.’”’. The daily and weekly examples of 
the latter vie with each other in the selection and presentation of 
‘* live’ topics. (54). Assuredly scant justice is done to the selec- 
tive skill of the ‘‘ stunt’’ journalist in a recent couplet :— 


“The matutinal rumour and the vespertinal lie 
Which adorn the lucubrations of the press.’’ 


The real advance made by this newer journalist is clear. He 
forms and directs public opinion less by the argument of the lead- 
ing article than by the emotion of the news column. His principles 
are two. First that one man who throws his chair out of the 
window is of more interest to the public than thousands who use 
it in the ordinary way. Secondly that herd instincts respond most 
promptly to the primal impulses of fear and hunger. But these 
are driving forces of Empire, perhaps the main ones. So the 
imperial journalist manages to serve his God and also Mammon; 
since there is more profit and quicker return in selling the warm 
stuff of emotion than in bartering the cold logic of intellect. 

A similar adaptation may be observed in the theatre. The 
drama of the Liberal era was less dull than its leading articles, but 
just as mechanical. (55). Approach from the rear certain of the 
larger and more ambitious theatres built at that time, and you would 
undoubtedly mistake them for factories. Entering by the back door 
one would receive instant confirmation of that impression. (56). 
For on all sides there is a complexity of machinery like that of a 
cotton mill, and presumably requiring almost as much engine 
power to work it. Contrast with this scene behind the scenes, one 
of those re-constructed pictures of the Greek Theatre, and a clue 
is furnished for an understanding of the difference between 
Sophocles and the composers of revues. It is these latter who have 
adapted the apparatus of the older playhouse to contemporary 
tastes. Broadly the adjustment has been made by transforiaing 
the theatre into a Music Hall. Choose a few at random from cur- 
rent titles of theatrical plays, and put them side by side with the 
names of Music Hall revues. (57). What, for ‘instance, is to 
inform you which piece is running at a theatre and which at a 
Music Hall as between (say) ‘ Tails Up” and “ A Box of 
Tricks’ !? (58). The probable inference that the former was 4 
Music Hall performance and the latter a theatrical one would be 
incorrect. 

A snatch of song from the latter of these two dramatic com- 
positions is worth citing, because the London crowd chose it, by 
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some instinct of fitness, as an ode of victory to celebrate 
armistice :— 
“I love her, yes I love her, yes I love 
her, yes I do. 
I love her, yes I love her, when I've 
had one or two. 
When I've had three or fow-er, 
I love her mow-er and mow-er, 
Ireland is the place for Irish Stew.’ 


From noblest dance to shrillest shriek, infinitely varied are the 
forms which have throughout history given expression to the 
mznadic instincts of woman and their answering echo in the soul 
of man. But new modes, it is apparent, remained for invention by 
the imperial psychosis of the modern metropolis. 


THE PEOPLE : THEIR HOUSING AND EDUCATION. 


From their Ministries at home and their Pro-consulates in the 
Crown Dominions the Governing and Administrative Classes order 
the lives of the People with an ever-increasing efficiency. To take 
a familiar example which illustrates this and other tendencies. 
There may be a certain restriction in amplitude of houseroom when 
the worker and his family move from the old-fashioned self-con- 
tained house into a flat of the latest model in tenements. (59). But 
admirable codes of byedaws for the administration of these tene- 
ments make amends. Amongst the many economies thus effected 
not the least is a decrease in the number of beer and spirit licences, 
since a single public-house, well placed at a street corner facing the 
tenements, serves a greatly increased number of customers. From 
those who tread the path of Empire many sacrifices are called for. 
Be they on never so modest a peace-footing, yet armies and navies 
are a drain on the common larder. (60). Statisticians thus some- 
times show us pictorially by streams of laden waggons, lorries and 
carts what the provisioning of a Dreadnought means. When he 
contemplates such pictures, the patriotic tenement dweller is thrilled 
by that touch of ecstasy which the sense of his sacrifice arouses in 
; Another moving spectacle is furnished by the 


the true devotee. 
But this par- 


barracks which multiply with the march of Empire. 
ticular appeal speaks perhaps rather to the daughters of the tene- 
ments. It belongs more to the analytical mind of man to observe 
and interpret the strange similarity in structural type that seems 
to unite the tenements and barracks as the respective civil and mili- 
tary halves of the same social whole. 

To perfect the working of the imperial system, educational 
adjustments are, of course, necessary. The educational problem of 
bureaucracy is not difficult to state. Given a self-renewing body 
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of conscientious functionaries, find the type of general education 
through which the system may be administered with least friction. 
Two conditions are essential. There must be a certain uniformity 
of mental pattern throughout the governed. Secondly their discip- 
lined docility must be ensured. Hence the development of compul- 
ig sory schooling directed to these ends. The knowledge taught 
must be standardized in reference to official codes, and it musi be 
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THE LEARNING OF THE SCHOOLS (64). 
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memorized in such wise as to obliterate spontaneous tendencies to 

critical thought and substitute therefor a fixed habit of acceptance 
towards official suggestion. An associated method of physical 
drill and prolonged daily confinement in an unstimulating milieu 
are manifest further scholastic requirements. A very considerable 
measure of success rewards the efforts of our imperial bureaucrats 
to attain these educational ideals. (61). Observe, in illustration, 
the playgrounds attached to our elementary schools. The children 
are protected against the disturbing influences of the outside world 
by a high wall, reinforced often by a cheveaux de frise of barbed 
wire. Within two kinds of games are played. One is drill and 
the other a kind of mélee, which travesties the football field, and is, 
as one might say, a shoving match. They are complementary 
exercises, imparting in the one case Discipline and in the other 
Character,—those twin divinities of the English Public School tra- 
dition. Again, note how the system pushes its discipline into the 
home. The mother of Jimmie, aged five and a half, decides to 
let the child run wild for a term. An inspector calls and demands 
the child for the schoolmaster. The mother refuses. She is 
summoned to court and fined, but still refuses, whereupon the in- 
quisitorial process is repeated till discipline is re-established and 
Jimmie reinterned. 

This direction of the child mind by the bureaucracy does not, 
of course, pass without challenge from other groups with traditional 
rights in the matter. (62). The clerical groups, for instance, 
whose rival aims were depicted in a famous cartoon of Punch. 
They contend for the child’s soul with a vigour so threatening 
to its body as to call for the protecting arm of Mr. Punch. 
Again, there is the Manufacturing Interest and the Landed Interest, 
whose respective attitude to chiid life largely determines the educa- 
tional policy of the Liberal and the Conservative parties. (63). 
Using, again, the insight of the caricaturist,—this time that of the 
American Punch, the New York Life,— we discover the distinction 
between Liberty and Privilege from the standpoint of the child. 
The silver-buckled shoe of the Tory Landlord presses a shade 
less heavily on the child’s neck than does the broad-soled boot of 
the Liberal Capitalist. 

In the swirl of all these mighty currents of educational interests 
the old school of pre-industrial type has naturally gone under, (634). 
What it was like we can gather from the paintings of Richard West, 
who drew its last lingering remnants in mid-nineteenth century. 
His two pictures, ‘‘ The Frown,” and ‘‘ The Dame’s School,”’ show 
an institution, which with all its faults was very human. The 


personality, the temperament, the mood of the dominie was the 
To it the child mind 


Contrast with this old- 


active educational force for good and ill. 
responded like the camera plate to light. 
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fashioned dominie the teacher of to-day. The latter’s points of 
superiority are many. But who would dare deny that something 
vital has been lost? The modern teacher is trained by the State 
and even touched by the learning of the Schools. But has there 
not been some weakening of that inspirational contact between 
youth and age which is the essence of education? To be sure 
this enfeeblement of the spiritual nexus that binds the generations 
is. far from confined to the elementary teacher. It is hardly less 
marked in higher education. If we could make a composite por- 
trait of the contemporary teacher from university, secondary school 
and elementary school what would it be like? Well, has not the 
modern teacher long suffered a triple agony of academic pedantry, 
compulsory games, and official codes? (64). Switch, mortar 
board and gown remain, ink abounds, books multiply, but flesh and 
blood cannot stand the strain. It is to be feared that the composite 
figure would be but a skeleton among the cultural ruins of a world 
made abstract by wiping off the face of our globe both its geo- 
graphical and its human realities. Perched on a pile of dead 
erudition, the bird of Pallas stands by, disconsolate, unnourished. 
The accompanying sketch we owe to the pencil of Mr. Mairet. 


THAT GREAT LEVIATHAN. 


If it was the master mind of Napoleon that laid the foundations 
of modern bureaucracy, it was the genius of Bismarck that built 
the model superstructure. (65). Now it is no mere coincidence, 
but a symbolic event that in seeking for a portrait of Bismarck the 
first to be found should have been attached to one of Karl Marx. 
They were more than contemporaries and compatriots. They also 
had a common faith in the cult of the State. Junker-Politics and 
Social Democratic Politics are alike to the detached eye of the out- 
side observer in being sects of one great Faith. In a still wider 
horizon one sees both individualist and socialist forms of the cult 
drawing their doctrinal inspiration from the same philosophical 
sources. For the nineteenth century this was the toxic thought of 
Hegel, taken neat or diluted with the muddy waters of Isis. But its 
original fount is the philosophy of Hobbes. (66). In these times 
it is unnecessary to draw directly on this semi-sacred origin. For 
the ideals of Hobbes penetrate all our minds continuously through 
the daily press. But look for a moment at the pictorial illustration 
which Hobbes designed for his title-page. (67). Towering ovet 
a fair city and its countryside stands a crowned man-monster, the 
Leviathan. Ranged on his right are the representative instruments 
and resources of the Temporal Power—soldiers, cannon, fortresses, 
the battlefield. To show that all these are at his disposal, the 
sword of Temporal Authority is put into his right hand. On his 
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left are ranged the apparatus and influences of Spiritual Authority 
—churches, universities, schools, and the forked lightning of logic. 
To show that these also are at his disposal the sceptre of Spiritual 
Power is put into the left hand of the monster. This Leviathan, 
all powerful and all wise, is the State, absolute over the individual, 
body, mind and soul. He is the modern Czsar Augustus, to whom 
should be rendered the things that are Cxsar’s and likewise the 
things that are God’s. 

To retrace our steps along the speculative road that leads from 
the Industrial Revolution to the Great War. (678). We have seen 
the original philosophy of ** the useful ’’ enlarged by the mechanics 
of ‘‘ the fit,’’ interpreted by the economics of Mammon, enriched 
by the sophistries of Moloch. (67%). Thus in our era of civilization 
great bodies of men have lived and worked, made war and 
peace, being mainly guided and inspired thereto by a conglomerate 
doctrine compounded in various proportions of Benthamite Utili- 
tarianism, Herbert Spencerism and its better known variety 
Darwinism, Ricardian Political Economy and the common mixtures 
of Hobbes and Hegel. We may have been ignorant of the very 
names of these ‘‘ isms ’’ and philosophies, nevertheless they are the 
cardinal points to which the mind of each of us claiming to be 
modern has been the magnetic needle. There is the compass by 
which we have been wont to steer on six days of the week whatever 
pole star of another heaven drew us o.. the seventh. In other 
words, the effective Spiritual Power of the Modern Age has been 
mainly built out of these doctrinal components. (67°). Carried 
along on the Car of State, this spiritual power has advanced with 
a movement that seemed to some a triumph of political progress; 
to others a passage of Juggernaut. 

To return to the achievement of Prussia. Given the State as a 
form of the Absolute, the resulting doctrine was bound to realize 
itself in deed. The main credit for this creative phase belongs 
to the Prussian Government under Bismarck. Consequently, it is 
in Berlin that the outstanding monuments of the State cult occur. 
There in the pantheon of The Leviathan a central place is rightly 
viven to the colossal statue of Bismarck with all its wealth of 
allegory and embellishment. How appropriate that a background 
should be furnished for the Bismarck statue by the fagade of that 
Reichstag which he devised to be his creature. (68). The prophet 
who prepared the way for Bismarck is doubly commemorated in 
the Hegel Platz, with its central statue of the great dialectician. 

(69). And the demi-gods of the system are preserved in marble all 
along that Assyrioid Way, the Sieges Allee. (70). Correspondingly 
for the People of Berlin there have been provided an equipment of 
barrack-like tenements and tenement-like barracks far outrivalling 
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these of Westminster-London, at least so far as these latter had 
deveioped up to 1914. (704, 70>). 

But there is no reason in the inherent theory of the State why 
the detail of organisation should follow precisely the Junker 
model. Substitute for Junker minister an ‘‘ expert’’ administra- 
tor and for the conscript army an industrial army. Substitute 
for the history of Empire and songs of the barracks and music- 
hall, the history of the People and Songs of Labour. Make these 
adaptations, and you have a State organisation of popularized 
type. In short, the ideal of socialism is for the Marxians to take 
over the organised bureaux of the Imperial State and run them in 
the interests of the People. The rapidity of certain changes in 
Berlin, which transformed Imperial Germany into a Democratic 
State, all, so to speak, within twenty-four hours, is thus in a 
measure explained. The example of Bolshevik Russia illustrates 
a more rigid adherence to the theory of the Class War, and conse- 
quently the more thoroughgoing substitution of a _ Proletarian 
Dictature for one of mingled patrician and bureaucratic elements. 


THE DUEL OF ANARCHIST AND FINANCIER. 

Thanks to the prestige of the Prussian Government, of 
Bismarck its protagonist, of Hegel its thinker, and Marx its 
popularizer and adapter, State Socialism became established as 
the orthodox faith inspiring progressive politics throughout 
Western Europe. The anti-state socialists were, so to speak, 
driven into dissent. But like all nonconformist bodies in active 
opposition, they throve and multiplied. (71). Thus it has come 
about that the vague term Anarchism is a covering cloak for dis- 
senting groups and types, so far apart as bomb throwers and 
dynamitards at one end and, at the other, Franciscan humanists 
like Reclus and Kropotkin. (72). French syndicalism is to be 
understood as a vigorous central group within the wide and varied 
anarchist fold. For those interested in the historical develop- 
ment of these groups it may be noted that the contemporary 
opposition of state-socialists and anti-state syndicausts repeats 
and continues the original struggle of German versus French 
influence for control of the old ‘‘ International.”’ 

(73). Between the two hostile camps of advanced labour there 
is happily a middle party of adjustment and possible reconcilia- 
tion. This is the party of Guild Socialism which, we may sup- 
pose, owes its being to the British tradition of compromise. 

But anarchism is more than an offshoot from pristine socialism. 
It has in it also an element of more spontaneous origin. For 
anarchism is also a repercussion from that phase of modern life 
which in the terse language of America is called ‘‘ big business.’ 
As socialism is the people’s complement and counterpart to state 
bureaucracy, so anarchism is the people’s rejoinder to “big 
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business.”” Against that Goliath this anarchist David is out 
with his sledge hammer of Direct Action. (73%). But ii will be 
recalled that in a recent encounter with the hosts of the Philistines, 
the anarchist David did effective execution with the delicate 
instruments of the electrical craft. (73>). It was the occasion of 
the ‘‘ light that failed’’ at the Albert Hall. 

There was frequently witnessed during the war the phenomenon 
oi the Disappearing Commodity. On Monday rabbits are 
plentiful at, say, 2s. 6d. On Tuesday the Government ordains 
1s. 6d. as the maximum price. On Wednesda; there is not a 
rabbit to be seen in the shops. But this is merely a dramatic 
instance of a general custom. The manufacturer speeds up his 
factory when prices are high, slackens it when they are low. “ Big 
business” is the organisation of the small supply at the high 
price. To this machinery of the Darwinian ideal, the Americans 
have contributed most, but all the other nations of the western 
civilization in degree and kind. For it is the natural and 
inevitable tendency under our system of production for profit 
rather than for use. Success in business under this system turns 
upon skill in limiting the supply to the point where competition 
of the buyer is keenest. In other words, success depends on 
steady and continuous application of what Mr. Thorstein Veblen 
calls ‘* judicious sabotage.’’ And “‘ big business”’ is the art 
of combining manufacturers and merchants for the better practise of 
judicious sabotage. 

Increasingly is recognised, in this régime, the value of an 
apprenticeship to the bank and the stock exchange. These being 
the generalised markets that touch all others, it is through them 
that the Combine becomes the monopolist Trust. Big business 
is, therefore, in effect, a form of Finance. Now the financier is a 
skilled psychologist. He studies the working of the human mind. 
It is his business to play upon human weakness. Simultaneously 
with the limitation of Supply he organises the stimulation of 
Demand, and so creates a public mind attuned to his blandish- 
ments. Hence appear all those modern developments, which its 
cultivators call the science of Advertisement. As advertiser the 
man of Big Business hires the pen of the writer and the pencil of 
But it is to tell, not the writer’s story, nor show 


the artist. (74). 
The picture of a 


the artist’s vision, but to serve the salesman. 
handsome athlete, repeated in all vour favourite journals, along 
with the legend that facile princeps cigarettes are at once a tonic 
and a sedative, persuades vou almost that cigarettes and health are 
interchangeable terms. It is less easy to believe that the abound- 
ing vitality of a young queen among women is derived from 
Messrs, Bolus’ purple pills. 

In such ways does the advertiser appeal to the athlete and the 
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zsthete, actual or dormant in each of us. Let the advertiser com. 
bine these two grounds of appeal, reinforce them by the academic, 
salt the mixture with imperialist fervour, and he becomes one o/ the 
real spiritual powers of these days. Perhaps that ideal was not 
absent from the scheming brain of Cecil Rhodes, when he ordained 
that part of his munificent legacy to Oxford should go towards 
extending his old College to the main thoroughfare of the city and 
there providing it with an imposing facade. For Mr, Rhodes 
was more than an imperialist financier. He was representative 
of his times in amazingly complete fashion. Cosmopolitan in 
finance, imperialist in foreign policv, Home Ruler and therefore 
of the Liberal tradition in domestic policy, he combined in himself 
the three great temporalities of his age. And the greatest of 
these is finance, because the financier has achieved the highest per- 
fection of finish in the corresponding spirituality, which is the 
science of advertisement, and its application in art. Contem- 
plating in admiration the new Oriel facade, the sociologist when 
next he observes, by way of contrast, one of the many house 
fronts given over to the billsticker will not fail to classify this 
latter as an archaic survival from the early days of pre-scientitic 
advertising. 

In commemoration of his unprecedented benefaction to the 
University and to his old College, the pious donor, carved in stone, 
is pedestalled and canopied at the focal point of the new Oriel 
facade. (74%). By the undesigned symbolism of the time-spirit his 
statue squarely faces the porch of St. Mary's, the church which for 
centuries enshrined the soul of the University and kindled the 
imagination of a long line of prophets and preachers from Weylifle 
to Newman. Above the porch of St. Mary’s stands the sacred 
statue of Her whom the University once honoured as Queen of 
Heaven and Mistress of Science. But the student of to-day as he 
perambulates ‘‘ the High ’’ will be reminded that the modern point 
of view looks rather to the King of the Market and the Master of 
Finance. 

(75). Another simple mode in that art of the hoardings which 
constitutes the characteristic public art of our times, is to tell a 
story in deshabille. For an example of this you need not walk 
many vards in any up-to-date town. (76). Intermediate between 
unhandy beginnings and the finished products of advertising 
science are the somewhat facile triumphs won by the advertiser in 
the realm of clothing—especially underclothing. In the domestic 
field he also reaps a rich harvest from the homing instiacts that 
play around furniture, and the subsequent demanu for baby food. 

(77). A final illustration of the subtle effects got by masked 
advertisement. You see on the walls of the Academy, hung on 
the line, a portrait of Sir Tono Bungay. It is an admirable speci- 
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men of modern portraiture by an artist who has achieved the rare 
distinction of being at once fashionable and a master. A figure, 
life-sized, august, almost pontifical, looms from a dark back- 
ground, delicately suggestive of the mystic aura that surrounds 
the millionaire. A reproduction of this masterpiece naturally 
appears in all the illustrated papers, those cheap and popular, as 
well as the expensive ones. No motive, venal or servile, can 
reasonably be imputed to these editors, even though their journals 
draw a large revenue from giving publicity to the many wares 
(which range from mouth-wash and insect powder to motor cars 
and aeroplanes) ‘‘ controlled’’ by Sir Tono, nor even if (as is not 
unlikely), he is a large shareholder in the various companies or 
syndicates that own the respective journals. No, on the contrary, 
there is every reason to suppose that the editor of each newspaper 
genuinely shares the common veneration for millionaires. And 
if so, what more natural than to publish the great man’s portrait 
as a spontaneous act of editorial homage ? 

It is this financial Goliath whom the anarchist David con- 
fronts. But the latter—if one may change the metaphor a little 
abruptly—has his own row to hoe. The crop he cultivates bears 
a natural resemblance to that of his opponents. Its first fruits are 
observable in the trade union policy of ca’ canny, The brick- 
layer says ‘‘If I lay 500 bricks instead of 1,000 and prevent my 
mates from laying the other 500 then I can double my wages or 
halve my work at a stroke. Perhaps I can even do better, because 
the diminished supply will involve a more intense demand, and 
so I may actually double my wage for half the work.’’ That is 
the leaf he takes from the manufacturer’s book of judicious sabot- 
age. And having discerned this key to success under the price 
system, the workman logically goes on to its grand scale applica- 
tion in the General Strike. There he parallels as well as may be 
with his clumsy technique the Trusts’ policy of wholesale restric- 
tion of output in a falling market. But, it will be asked, what of 
the syndicalist sabotage which actually destroys property? The 
aggressive syndicalist may well reply, ‘“‘ what of the dismantling 
and closing down of productive plants which attend the birth of 
the great combines? What of the incredible waste through 
advertisement ? What of habitual purchase and suppression 
of new patents and improved processes by monopolistic Trusts 
with a vested interest in entiquated processes and machinery ?”’ 

The a: «archist ideal bas been erypressed and embodied in an 
ominous phrase. To “‘ incinerate the documents”’ is titis anarchist 
exhortation. The documents which it is proposed to put to the 
stake are those “‘ securities’ or legal claims on the national output 
which crowd the strong boxes of the leisure-class. The large- 
scale manufacture and sale of these securities is the business on 
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which the ablest financiers specialize. It is a business in which 
success often turns on skill in depreciating the value of rival 
securities. Hence there has developed a sabotage of the Stock 
Exchange with an elaborate technique. Its characteristic opera- 
tion is appropriately termed ‘‘ bearing,’’ or in America “ selling 
short.” A certain refinement practised by the master broker is to 
depreciate not the securities of rival groups, but those of his own. 
Turning like a wolf on his own pack, he stampedes (eften through 
a press campaign), the mass of security-holders (both professional 
and private), by a skilful ‘‘ bearing’? operation. He then buys 
up the deflated paper at a rubbish price. True that price may not 
be far from the real value of the article. But next follows the 
* bull” operation. Prices are again sent sc iring, often by a 
press campaign of disguised advertisement termed “ boosting” 
America. The bated hook is swallowed by the public. The 
financier lands another big fish. Then the ‘‘ bearing’’ begins 
anew, and the round of fortune-making continues by skilful alter- 
nation of sabotage and advertisement. 

Human nature is prone to extremes. That weakness explains, 
without excusing the demand sometimes heard from a hardened 
anarchist that his party should pass from an incineration of docu- 
ments to a combustion of the financier. This evil disposition has 
been voiced by vindictive oratory even in this land of mild ani- 
mosities where the use of the stake for composing spiritual 
differences has long been discontinued. (78). The occasion was 
a mass meeting on Tower Hill, wheré impassioned men were 
proclaiming a flight to the new Eden on the wings of the General 
Strike. 

Assuredly in the matter of sabotage, latent or patent, judicious 
or aggressive, the business man and the working man are in the 
same galley. And for companions they had recently the whole 
body of “ militant’’ suffragettes, who in a society saturated with 
ideas of sabotage naturally used that weapon to get what was 
refused them. The truth, to be sure, is that ‘‘ big business’’ men, 
scheming financiers, syndicalist workmen and militant feminists 
are alike victims of the same impulse and habit. Its tap root 
is nourished by that profiteering which since the war we have been 
learning to recognize aS an inevitable characteristic of the price 
system. It is the impulse and habit of getting for oneself and 
one’s group, much for little or even something for nothing, at no 
matter what cost to the community at large. (79). With the 
aid of Mr. Punch’s discerning eye we recently saw Government 
Departments infected by the same disease. 

(80). The saying of Goethe that one rich man makes many 
poor ones becomes more vivid when rendered in terms of housing. 
The millionaires have their palaces; the dis-millioned their doss- 
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houses. And for the nightly overflow of the dosshouses there are 
the seats on the Thames Embankment, if the policeman permits, 
being moved to relax the rigour of his instructions to protect what 
is provided for the repose of the respectable by day from defile- 
ment by the outcast at night. 

There are many, to be sure, who break under the strain of 
poverty. Their sufferings touch the heart of the rich, and so 
these contribute generously to hospitals and asylums. Mental 
illness, it will be noted, excites less compassion than bodily. It 
therefore happens that asylums for the most part fall to the charge 
of the public purse. (81). But the hospitals maintained by 
private charity are conspicuous features of every great city. But 
be they never so many and so vast, the cry is always for more. 
And the heart of the millionaire responds. After all, is he not 
a human being with a craving for emotional outlets? True, he 
endows modern art on the hoardings and lavishly spends on 
archaic art for the adornment of his many mansions. Yet 
these outlets are far from exhausting his reservoirs of feeling. 
There remains ample material for a cult of philanthropy. And 
so Hospitals are added to Banks, Stock Exchanges, and Doss- 
houses as the characteristic buildings of the Financial Age. 

Sabotage and Advertisement are the twin stars of the financial 
firmament. But the millionaire is merely their most manifest 
emanation. Their subtle influence has penetrated the structure 
of contemporary civilization; it pervades our habits of thought 
and deflects our outlook often when we are least aware of its in- 
sidious bias. 

Practised covertly by men of business, advocated openly by the 
extremists of Labour, applied deliberately to political purpose by 
sensitive women, sabotage was one of the major forces that made 
for war. Like-minded allies were at hand in the ‘* frightfulness” 
of Prussia, the “ conspicuous waste’’ of the leisure class, and the 
cult of emulation in all classes, moral reflex of the rapacity that 
triumphs in competitive business. Here was a quadruple alliance, 
well calculated to eventuate in a world-wide War of Attrition, 
waged to the verge of famine, plague and collapse.' But how 
reconcile this mania of waste and carnage with the dictates of 
common-sense, theinstincts of frugality, the sanctities of life, the 


2. It will be observed that the analysis here given applies not to the outbreak of 
hostilities but to the pre-war state of so-called peace in which war was all the time 
latent. As to the proximate causes of the actual combat, evidence continues to 
accumulate in overwhelming mass confirming the popular verdict of the Central 


Empires’ guilt. The facts as far as we know them point to a conspiracy of three 


plotters. Berlin, by long and sedulous care, prepared the torch of war; then in a 
moment of ambition and desperation, Vienna and Buda-Pesth lighted the torch and 


tlung it into the European powder magazine. 
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which the ablest financiers specialize. It is a business in which 
success often turns on skill in depreciating the value of rival 
securities. Hence there has developed a sabotage of the Stock 
Exchange with an elaborate technique. Its characteristic opera- 
tion is appropriately termed ‘“‘ bearing,’’ or in America “ selling 
short.” A certain refinement practised by the master broker is to 
depreciate not the securities of rival groups, but those of his own. 
Turning like a wolf on his own pack, he stampedes (often through 
a press campaign), the mass of security-holders (both professional 
and private), by a skilful ‘‘ bearing’’ operation. He then buys 
up the deflated paper at a rubbish price. True that price may not 
be far from the real value of the article. But next follows the 
‘bull’? operation. Prices are again sent soaring, often by a 
press campaign of disguised advertisement termed “boosting” in 
America. The bated hook is swallowed by the public. The 
financier lands another big fish. Then the ‘‘ bearing’’ begins 
anew, and the round of fortune-making continues by skilful alter- 
nation of sabotage and advertisement. 

Human nature is prone to extremes. That weakness explains, 
without excusing the demand sometimes heard from a hardened 
anarchist that his party should pass from an incineration of docu- 
ments to a combustion of the financier. This evil disposition has 
been voiced by vindictive oratory even in this land of mild ani- 
mosities where the use of the stake for composing spiritual 
differences has long been discontinued. (78). The occasion was 
a mass meeting on Tower Hill, where impassioned men were 
proclaiming a flight to the new Eden on the wings of the General 
Strike. 

Assuredly in the matter of sabotage, latent or patent, judicious 
or aggressive, the business man and the working man are in the 
same galley. And for companions they had recently the whole 
body of “* militant’’ suffragettes, who in a society saturated with 
ideas of sabotage naturally used that weapon to get what was 
refused them. The truth, to be sure, is that ‘‘ big business’’ men, 
scheming financiers, syndicalist workmen and militant feminists 
are alike victims of the same impuise and habit. Its tap root 
is nourished by that profiteering which since the war we have been 
learning to recognize as an inevitable characteristic of the price 
system. It is the impulse and habit of getting for oneself and 
one’s group, much for little or even something for nothing, at no 
matter what cost to the community at large. (79). With the 
aid of Mr. Punch’s discerning eye we recently saw Government 
Departments infected by the same disease. 

(80). The saying of Goethe that one rich man makes many 
poor ones becomes moré vivid when rendered in terms of housing. 
The millionaires have their palaces; the dis-millioned their doss- 
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houses. And for the nightly overflow of the dosshouses there are 
the seats on the Thames Embankment, if the policeman permits, 
being moved to relax the rigour of his instructions to protect what 
is provided for the repose of the respectable by day from defile- 
ment by the outcast at night. 

There are many, to be sure, who break under the strain of 
poverty. Their sufferings touch the heart of the rich, and so 
these contribute generously to hospitals and asylums. Mental 
illness, it will be noted, excites less compassion than bodily. It 
therefore happens that asylums for the most part fall to the charge 
of the public purse. (81). But the hospitals maintained by 
private charity are conspicuous features of every great city. But 
be they never so many and so vast, the cry is always for more. 
And the heart of the millionaire responds. After all, is he not 
a human being with a craving for emotional outlets? True, ve 
endows modern art on the hoardings and lavishly spends on 
archaic art for the adornment of his many mansions. Yet 
these outlets are far from exhausting his reservoirs of feeling. 
There remains ample material for a cult of philanthropy. And 
so ‘Hospitals are added to Banks, Stock Exchanges, and Doss- 
houses as the characteristic buildings of the Financial Age. 

Sabotage and Advertisement are the twin stars of the financial 
firmament. But the millionaire is merely their most manifest 
emanation. Their subtle influence has penetrated the structure 
of contemporary civilization; it pervades our habits of thought 
and deflects our outlook often when we are least aware of its in- 
sidious bias. 

Practised covertly by men of business, advocated openly by the 
extremists of Labour, applied deliberately to political purpose by 
sensitive women, sabotage was one of the major forces that made 
for war. Like-minded allies were at hand in the “‘ frightfulness” 
of Prussia, the ‘‘ conspicuous waste’’ of the leisure class, and the 
cult of emulation in all classes, moral reflex of the rapacity that 
triumphs in competitive business. Here was a quadruple alliance, 
well calculated to eventuate in a world-wide War of Attrition, 
waged to the verge of famine, plague and collapse.'| But how 
reconcile this mania of waste and carnage with the dictates of 
common-sense, the instincts of frugality, the sanctities of life, the 


1. It will be observed that the analysis here given applies not to the outbreak of 
hostilities but to the pre-war state of so-called peace in which war was all the time 
latent. As to the proximate causes of the actual combat, evidence continues to 
accumulate in overwhelming mass confirming the popular verdict of the Central 
Empires’ guilt. The facts as far as we know them point to a conspiracy of three 
plotters. Berlin, by long and sedulous care, prepared the torch of war; then in a 
moment of ambition and desperation, Vienna and Buda-Pesth lighted the torch and 
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traditions of Christendom? Assuredly a hard question awaiting 
the dispassionate thinking and chilled feeling of a later generation. 
But reflect that instantly on the outbreak of war the Advertiser cast 
his spell over the belligerent Governments. Underthe enchantment 
of the billsticker they rushed to the hoardings. The paste-pot 
polluted, without protest from the public, even the semi-sacred 
walls of Whitehall. The art of the hoardings and the wiles of 
the advertisement column were adopted by Governments as fit 
instruments wherewith to persuade the minds and stir the emotions 
of their peoples. And this tuning of feelings and imagination, 
this stimulation of efNergies and ideas, was maintained at concert 
pitch during month after month, year after year. How natural 
therefore that one of these Government should develop this situa- 
tion to its logical issue. In the climax were three notable events. 
In the first place it happened that when a Minister was needed as 
Director of Information, the Government selected for that intel- 
lectual effort a  millionaire-financier. Again, to the almost 
priestly office of Enemy Propaganda was appointed a merchant 
in the traffic of advertisement. (82). And finally, that no dubiety 
might remain as to the sources of official inspiration, the Govern- 
ment distributed through the press a lengthily reasoned advertise- 
ment of which the central exhortation was to 


FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE 
MEN WITH THE MILLIONS. 

These things would be incredible if they were not facts. But 
they constitute a remarkable example of consistency. Perhaps it 
was necessary, in order to reduce completely to absurdity that 
fundamental tenet of modern politics, in which practically all 
parties concur, viz., the assumption by the State of Spiritual 
Authority as well as Temporal Sovereignty. Down that 
broad road of the descent to Avernus went all schools 
of “power politics’’ to their doom in the crash of 1914. 
And what precisely is this illusion of power politics? It is the 
temptation to Czsarist rule that perenially besets now the patrician 
now the plebeian arm of the Temporal Power, or again their com- 
bination, parliamentary, bureaucratic or what not. The inevitable 
catastrophe that sooner or later befalls all such ‘‘ Dictatures’’ is 
the scourge of the thwarted spirit. All who set up an Absolute 
State, as also those who accept it in any of its protean forms, 
repudiate the need for an independent Spiritual Power, and so 
violate the supreme condition of political advancement. Thus 
these modern politicians have been playing the part of the fool 
who said in his heart there is no God. Hence they have led their 
peoples into the slough of Militarism, from which these latter 
scramble out with grave risk of falling into a like bog of their own 
making which is Bolshevism. 
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War, REVOLUTION—oR EvurTopia. 


The hell’s broth on which the world has lately been supping 
had many cooks to prepare it. But the compounding of the in- 
gredients was mainly in the hands of three groups. To designate 
them in cold formality like a naturalist labelling his species may 
savour of offence since it brings into juxtaposition unaccustomed 
bedfellows. But the sociologist must not shrink from his duties 
of nomenclature. Undeterred by susceptibilities, he will boldly 
name the political authors of the world crisis as disclosed by 
analysis impartially applied to all modernized States. The culprits 
thus arraigned are the conventional parties and their insurgent 
counter-parties. These are the Liberals paralleled yet opposed by 
the Radicals, the Imperialists similarly countered by the Socialists, 
and the Financials by the Anarchists. 

But these same cooks have now become physicians prescribing 
remedies for the ills that have issued from their own concoctions. 
And the remedies that they offer to the patient, what are these ? 
To the outside observer the cure smacks of homeopathy. The 
prescription looks uncommonly like ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit 
you.”’ Our world of Western civilisation is thus threatened with 
schemes of ‘* Re-construction,’’ compounded of more Liberalism 
and Radicalism, more Imperialism and Socialism, more Financier- 
ing and Anarchism, The disease and its proffered remedies 
should be set out in clear and unmistakable terms. For that pur- 
pose let us use the fourfold analysis of the sociologist. Every 
social system has its ‘‘ Chiefs’’ and its ‘‘ People,’’ or executive 
head and working body. It has also its “ Intellectuals’’ and 
** Emotionals,” who supply respectively the rationale of the sys- 
tem and its inspiring impulses. (83). In the Liberal order the 
Chiefs are the capitalists, the manufacturers, the M.P.s. These 
three roles are, to be sure, often combined in the same person. 
The corresponding ‘* People’’ are, from the standpoint of the fac- 
tory ‘‘hands,’’ and from that of Parliament ‘ voters.” The 
Intellectuals who explain the working of the system are on the 
commercial side the political economists; on its political side the 
constitutional lawyers. The Emotionals are clearly those Orators 
of Progress whose eloquence implants faith in the past of this 
dispensation, and inspires to like effort in the future. 

The strength and persistence of the Liberal movement are thus 
analysed, and in a measure explained. Diagram 83 shows 
Liberalism equipped with the instruments both intellectual and 
emotional of a spiritual power adapted to its purpose. This 
spiritual power was so well fitted for its work as to make the Liberal 
Chiefs and their People for long the foremost Temporal couple in 
the State. But as the economic centre of gravity shifted from 
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factory to market there came corresponding political changes. 
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a regulative system of government to correct the abuses of laisses- 
faire. But below these great secular movements we call Liberalism 
and Imperialism, there was all the time fermenting out a new 
social régime of portentous significance. Standing professedly 
aloof from politics, the Financial Order nevertheless had _ its 
political reaction, and far-reaching it proved. It polluted the 
springs of Liberalism, It debased the coinage of Imperialism. Thus 
was provided a platform of political chicane on which deteriorate 
Liberals and Imperialists could combine with one another and with 
outworn groups surviving from past dispensations, like intran- 
sigent Tories from the XVIIIth Century, and religious fanatics 
from the Reformation. Deceiving themselves, as well as_ their 
victims, by a masque of patriotism, all these lower political types 
were united by a common impulse and a uniform purpose in the 
financial exploitation of the masses at home and “‘ foreigners’’ or 
“natives’’ abroad. This whole system, Liberal-Imperial-Finan- 
cial, consecutive yet concurrent, is analysed systematically, and 
presented as a grouping of inter-related persons and institutions in 
Diagram 83. In the following Diagram, No. 84, is also set 
out what might be called the proletarian twin of each social 
order within the Liberal-Imperial-Financial system. The Radical, 
Socialist and Anarchist groups are each seen to be equipped with a 
temporal and spiritual outfit corresponding to that of its ‘‘ class”’ 
antagonist but adapted of course to the supposed interests of the 
masses. 

The two foregoing diagrams together present systematically 
what has been said in the text with a certain discursiveness inci- 
dental to a multiplicity of illustrative examples. Consider the 
situation as we know it. On the right of the stage stand the two 
conventional parties of modernized politics, the Liberals and the 
Imperialists. Ready to support them at call are drawn up at the 
back of the stage, the cohorts of Finance. On the left are arranged 
the three insurgent groups, eyeing each other furtively, and not less 
ready to contend amongst themselves than to combine against “‘ the 
classes."’ The bo. . from which not one of the six parties, conven- 
tional or insurgent, shrinks is that it and its working philosophy 
embody the modern point of view. The outsider must grant the 
claim of all or none. On the former supposition, the modern point 
of view can be clearly defined and thus vividly pourtrayed as by a 
six-rayed star whose illumination guides the ship of State on its pre- 
destined course. But for judging the civilization value of this modern 
point of view the outsider demands, of course, criteria from beyond 
the six-fold system. Two sovrces would seem to be open to him. 
There are survivals from past dispensations. And amongst these 
the civilization value of what descends to us from the best of 
the renaissance, the medieval, the classical and the Hebraic 
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little appeal for Liberalism, Imperialism and Finance, and hardly 


more for Radicalism, Socialism and Anarchism. 
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As to the conventions of the diagrams a word. Each of the 
six social orders (three conventional and three insurgent) within 
the larger system is represented by a pair of brackets. A larger 
bracket stands for the Chiefs and the Intellectuals of each order, 
and a smaller one for the People and the Emotionals of the same 
order. The Temporal couple (Chiefs and People) are indicated 
by a thickening of the arms of their respective brackets, and simi- 
larly the Emotionals and Intellectuals of the corresponding 
Spiritual Power are indicated by slender arms. Ordinarily the 
temporal half of each pair of brackets stands uppermost, the 
spiritual power being shown below like an image reflected in a 
mirror. But this convention is reversed for a special reason in 
Diagram No. 84. There the intention is to show the opposition 
of Radicalism to Liberalism, of Socialism to Imperialism, of 
Anarchism to Finance as essentially one of ideas and emotions. 
Hence the respective spiritual powers of these social orders are 
brought together in the diagram, and the arrows in each case 
emphasize the clash of moral and intellectual! interests. The sug- 
gestion is that from this conflict of mind and heart issues a 
revelation which sharpens and defines the antagonism of other and 
more material interests. Accepting an economic interpretation of 
history, one may still claim a certain initiating impulse for the more 
human and psychic aspects of life. 

The pre-war system proved increasingly unable to adapt itself 
to the pressures of a rapidly changing situation. That was per- 
haps the nemesis of pride in modernity and satisfaction in the 
sufficiency of “‘the modern point of view.’’ Many are the strains 
and stresses to which the system was subjected. There was the 
external pressure of rival ‘‘ Great Powers’’ competing for world 
trade. There was the internal pressure of class interests and 
the predatory ambitions of groups and persons. Under these 
major forces a_ rift cuts the whole system from top to bottom. 
There develops a cleavage into two rival camps; and more 
or less explicitly appears the party of Order and _ the 
Party of Progress. The Liberals, Imperialists and Finan- 
cials loosely coalesce to constitute the party of Order. The 
Radicals, Socialists and Anarchists unite to forma party of Progress. 
Ranged in hostility, expressed or implied, the one party 
contends with the other in a thousand ways. But broadly, the 
contest tends towards a Policy of Repression and a counter Policy of 
Reprisals. The logical issue of this clash is seen in a tendency to 
Despotism on the one side, answered by Nihilism on the other. 
To infinite force there is the necessary response of infinite reaction. 
Towards the resulting alternation of deadlock and overturn the 
whole system tends to drift. On the face of things there seem to 
be two ways of escape open. On one side the Party of Order 
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j ig sees a way of escape through a “‘ good’’ war, capable of uniting 
a the whole nation against a common foe. From the standpoint 
Pie of the Party of Progress the escape is through Revolution. This 
el ae alternative was plainly put by the labour member of the war 
ee 44 cabinet. It was Mr. Barnes who said :—*‘ If we had gone on for a 
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THE POLITICAL DEADLOCK (85). 
few years more without a war with Germany, we should have had 


a war with one another in this country, because the average man 
felt the sense of injustice as he had never felt before.” 

As things turned out, the respective Parties of Order in the 
Central Empires got the war for which they planned and worked. 
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The unforseen sequel was that the Parties of Progress in both of 
the Central Empires and in Russia also got the Revolution they 
had long hoped for and intermittently prepared. Are the Allies 
to follow the lead of their recent antagonists into the stormy sea of 
revolution? Surely the logic of the situation is otherwise. 

Is it not now for the Allies to complete their victory in the field 
by a corresponding triumph in the Forum? Their temporal power 
having prevailed, it remains for their spiritual power to make mani- 
fest its superiority and to rise beyond the standpoint of any or all 
the clashing groups. May not the historic idealism of France, the 
common sense of England, the juristic spirit of Italy look for their 
reward in the discovery of the third alternative to war and 
revolution ? 

Assuredly there was and is a third alternative. Even before 
the war not a few discerned it with varying degrees of clearness, 
And in the light of the war its way should become plain to all; 
for in four years of Homeric strife, there has been woven on the 
weft of politics a revealing pattern. It shows with clearness 
not merely the defects of our age, but also its qualities; and so we 
may read therefrom the good that is in Liberalism, in Imperialism 
and even in Finance. It also shows how these qualities may be 
turned to account in the shaping of the future. 

We have already recalled in a brief historic sketch the main 
inspirational element in English Liberalism. It was demiurgic 
joy in the creative energies of machine production. All that has 
been renewed by the war, and moreover with the enhancement of 
devotion to a vital and moving cause. Now it is the Imperialist, 
who taking him at his best, picks up, emphasises, develops the his- 
toric, the human, the collective factor, naturally a little overlooked 
by the Liberal manufacturer. To organise energies for communi- 
tary purpose is the prime concern of the good Imperialist. The 
watchword of his method is Organisation. He tries to shape 
the mechanical energies released by Liberalism into a worthy 
instrument of political power; and that at its best means the 
humanizing of the machine. Seen in this light, the Imperial ideal 
has the force of an epic. Add thereto the lyric of the Liberal ideal 
and there is generated an impulse of high intensity and noble 
purpose, as the war has abundantly shown. 

In this play of heroic drama what has been the part of the 
financier? Well, he, taking him also at his best, is a co- 
ordinator of dispersive activities. He, too, is a complementary 
type to the Liberal. The latter demands a free stage for that sub- 
division of labour and specialisation of function which are the 
breath of the machine industry. On this free stage’ the financier 
appears as a specialist in the return movement of co-ordination. 
He has built up a co-ordinating mechanism of marvellous power 
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and delicacy. It is called the Credit System. By its working 
the whole resources of the Allies and to a considerable extent of 
friendly neutrals, were .ocussed on the objects of the war with a 
wonder-working effect. 

The lesson of the war is therefore that, given opportunity of 
high public endeavour, and the conditions of honorific service, 
Liberal, Imperialist and Financier, compose into a workmanlike 
trio of real political efficiency. How then in the coming recon- 
struction to contrive from the experience of war a situation in which 
Liberal Manufacturer, Imperialist Administrator and Financial 
Magnate will stand on their best behaviour, and display their finer 
gestures? In the previous era of so-called peace there was some 
malign influence at work which seemed to evoke the defects and 
repress the qualities of Liberals, Imperialists and Financials alike. 
To the invidious task of exposing that devil’s advocacy. the bulk 
of this Paper has been devoted. A complementary analysis of re- 
demptive and constructive elements in the war, as also of similar 
tendencies in the pre-war era, and a forecast and demonstration of 
their possible synthesis, will be the subject of two succeeding 
papers, entitled ‘‘ Masters of our Fate,’’ and ‘‘ Eutopia or Hell.’’ 
Meantime we close this Paper by sharply contrasting in a chal- 
lenging fashion the parts respectively played in the Great War and 
in the Victorian Peace by our trio of political chiefs. 

In the war the Financier, without ceasing altogether to be the 
Gain Chief operating on a Pawned People, was transmuted for the 
time being into something akin to an Accountant Chief doing 
service for a Credited People. The Imperialistic Chief, without 
altogether ceasing to be a bureaucrat arbitrarily regulating a Ser- 
vile People, became an Organising Chief planning for an Organ- 
ised People. The Manufacturer, without ceasing altogether to be 
a Profiteering Chief exploiting a Worked People, became also an 
Industrial Chief labouring for an Equipped People. It is true 
the equipment of the People was mainly with the instruments of 
death and destruction, but far from only so. It is true the credit- 
ing of the People was in terms of a depreciated paper currency, but 
still their pocket-books bulged with ‘‘ John Bradburys,”’ and there 
were many and excellent things to be purchased, from pianos to 
jewellery that made for the quickening of life. It is true the 
organising was for war, but still a war of noble purpose. 

The problem of the third alternative is to escape alike the 
Scylla of War and the Charybdis of Revolution by boldly steering 
for a peace which contains within itself the ‘‘ moral equivalents of 
war.’’ We have to find the formula of a peace that is not the 
negative thing, the mere War-Peace of the Victorian era, but is 
something positive, charged to complete the process of conversion 
begun in war, by carrying the ferment of idealism on into a 
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peace-war, a “‘ holy ’’ war, constructive, evocatory, militant, yet also 
campaigning ruthlessly against diseases, poverties, ignorances, 
follies, vices, crimes. How, in other words, organise a society 
of such high-power intensity as to effect the transmutation of 
Gain Chiefs and a Pawned People into Accountant Chiefs and 
a Credited People, of War Chiefs and a Warred People, into 
Organising Chiefs and an Organised People, of Profiteering 
Chiefs and an Exploited People into Industrial Chiefs and an 
Equipped People. All. this, it may be said, is just what the 
Radicals, Socialists and Anarchists, taking them at their best, 
are and were “out for."’ Granted. But our contention is that 
this sort of social transmutation, being essentially psychic, i.e., 
religious, it follows that a spiritual power of wider resource, deeper 
reach and loftier appeal, is needed than fell within the ken of 
Radicals, Socialists and Anarchists in their pre-war phase. That 
they also, like the countering trio, have moved onwards and up- 
wards through the experience of the war is doubtless to be assumed 
and hopefully reckoned on. In any case one must recognise the 
valid element in the revolutionary ideal, as also in the appeal of 
war. The twoare strangely alike, being in each case an enhancement 
of life by drama that runs on the edge of tragedy. It is the absence 
of any such inspiration that condemns to futility the piecemeal 
procedure called Social Reform. Because it is piecemeal and 
consequently lacking in vision of the whole, this stodgy method 
leaves the masses of the people cold, however tragic the fate of the 
reformer. The third alternative to War and Revolution is not 
Reform. It is something nearer akin to what the religious call 
Conversion. That holds vision of life more abundant and also 
promise of heroic drama. The new heaven calls for attainment by 
strenuous action; the old hell has to be resolutely escaped from. 
Now the peoples of Europe have been through the old hell; they 
are eager to be shown the new heaven. It must be no facile Utopia 
of outworn doctrine; it must be vision of a City of God that can 
be built with human hands. And the design of its plans we may 
call Eutopia,' which is the opposite of Utopia, since the latter refers 
to no place and the former to every place that can be made good to 
live and work in, beautiful to see, and all in the here and now. 
The quest of this third alternative, if it is to be successful at 
home must be pursued also and simultaneously abroad. In the 
paradise below as in the heaven above many mansions are needed 
if all ranks and classes are to be moved to attainment and all 
nations, creeds and races drawn to it as to a goal. The oneness 
in manifoldness of western civilisation implies fullest and widest 
1. See the “Coming Polity,” Chaps. i, xi, xii, xiii, 2nd edition. (Williams and 
Norgate). Also Papers for the Present, No.8. “A Rustic View 01 Jar and Peace.” 
(Headley Bros.). 
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co-operation. The diversity of Europe ensured by geography 
and the unity of Europe ensured by history cannot be cast out by 
the respective pitchforks of levelling internationalism and dis- 
hevelling nationalism. There is needed for the full orchestration 
of occidental resources on the problem of a militant peace the tradi- 
tional compromise of England, the logic and imagination of France, 
the genius of Italy, the fervour of Russia, the initiative.of the small 
nations, and also the militancy of America. Nor can we dispense 
with the organizing power of a penitent Germany. And similarly, 
no solution is possible, no way through the impasse will be found, 
unless the other co-operants also undergo purgation. We need for 
a real Society of Nations an awakened England, a purified France, 
a forelooking Italy, a reasonable Russia, and also a_ sobered 
America. 

War as we now know it by actual sample is no mystical monster 
that descends upon us out of the unknown. Modern war has been 
unveiled as a state of mental stress that overtakes societies intent on 
pitiless competition. In the rebound there ensues a mood of 
exaltation which yields a crop of magnanimities, generosities, 
heroisms. Amongst the more unconventional audacities thus 
liberated is an impulse to place the energies of the warring societies 
at the disposal of their chemists, physicists, engineers, chartered 
accountants. Suppose now these chemists, physicists, engineers, 
chartered accountants having come into the public service be 
persuaded to remain there, but under other direction than that of 
utilitarian politicians. There are available for this higher statesman- 
ship Rural Planners like Horace Plunkett, and Educationists like 
Baden Powell and Margaret Macmillan. There is also, in John 
Burns, even a personage of Cabinet rank who has taken the pains 
to acquire the art of Town-Planning. These are but exemplary 
names chosen from the seniors. Amongst juniors of both sexes 
there is a growing body, but half used or unused, of first-rate 
competence in Rural Economy, in Civic Economy and in the Life 
Economies we call Health, Education, Art, Religion. Is it 
extravagant beyond hope to suppose a day will come when these 
men and women of the post-utilitarian school will share to the full 
in the guidance and inspiration of public life and so help to 
determine the course of business and the modes of private life ? 
When that day comes a peace will break out that leads towards 
Eutopia. But like other great conquests, Eutopia has to be won 
by definitely planned campaigns, that proceed region by region, 
city by city. And let us not forget that there are those who can, 
if they will, set men’s hearts ablaze with passion for these enhance- 
ments of life and betterments of environment, that will signalize real 
peace. These are our singers, painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, 
story-tellers, dramatists. 
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Adam Smith. 
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. A typical Factory. 


Watt's engine and Bolton’s Factory 
where the first workable engine 
was made, 

Spinning woman. 

Spinster of 18th century. 
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Spinning Factory. 
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His steam Factory. 

The Manchester Cotton Exchange. 
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The Crystal Palace. 
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David Ricardo. 

Stock Broker's Offices. 


. Jupiter Capitalinus and his Temple. 
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The Stock Exchange: interior. 

Interior: St. Paul's. 

Karl Marx. 

Scenes in the East End of London. 
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London Clearing House. 
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The Banker and his capital. 

“The lady's” performance of 
Leisure. 

The Clubman and his daily round. 

West End Clubs and Map of Club- 
land. 

House of Commons. - 

Parliamentary Lobby. 

Interior Scenes, House of Com- 
mons. 

(a) Effect of Division Bell in the 
Smoking Room. 

(b) M.P.’s going home, 

The Capitol, Washington. 

Houses of Parliament, Berlin, 
Vienna, Buda Pesth. 

Houses of Parliament, with 
Westmin:ter Abbey in the 
bac’. ground. 

India Office. 

(a) Sale Room of East India 

Company. 

(4) Trading Fort. 

Colonial Office. 

Local Government Board. 

Turret of Local Government Board 
Office, seen through the arch of 
fountain, 

Profile of Whitehall towards St. 
James’ Park 

War Office. 

Wireless Installation of Admiralty. 

Maritime Provinces of the British 
Empire, 

Pitt and Napoleon. 

Disraeli’s Statue on Primrose Day. 

Seeley and Kipling. 

Lord Cromer, 

“John Bull.” 

Rear View of a Modern Theatre. 

Theatrical Machinery with inset 
of Greek Theatre. 

Theatrical Poster, 

Music Hall Poster. 

Tenements in Westminster, with 
Public House at street corner. 
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(+) Barracks in Westminster. 
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RECENT FRENCH RECONSTRUCTION LITERATURE. 
By Huntiy Carrer. 

IpEAs must move swiftly in the sun, or if they loiter in the shadow they must either 
become interesting historical relics, or fossilized. The French Regionalist idea, no 
less than the others. This is the conclusion suggested by a book which had the 
privilege of issuing from a Paris publishing ho se during the bombardment. It is a 
little book whose pocket size, paper covers, and clear type present an ideal format 
for historical surveys. Its aim is to record the progress of French Regionalism 
during the last fifty years or so; and it is accordingly entitled “ L’Evolution 
Régionaliste.” (Du Félibrige au Fédéralisme. Esszi sur la Reorganisation Regionaliste 
de la France, suivie d'une étude sur le Régionalisme appliqué a |’Enseignement.) The 
preface is by M. Charles Goffic. The book is signed F, Jean-Desthieux, and is 
published by “ Editions Bossard,” 43 rue Madame, Paris, at 4 francs 

Nearly two hundred and fifty pages of valuable facts on the development of a 
transforming movement are dedicated to M. Charles Brun, “!’animateur des 
Provinces frangaises,” as M,. Maurice Barrés puts it. The whole serves as an 
engaging frame for a picture, with full explanatory text, of regionalism in the 
making, in which the war, as disintegrating force, is seen to be taking an active 
part. As such, the book may be said to form an essential appendix to M. Charles 
Brun’s classical definition of Regionalism embodied in “Le Régionalisme ” (Bloud, 
Paris), which is thus brought up to date. 

The first thing that strikes one on opening the book, is the new definition of 
regionalism showing that the movement is being borne nearer to realisation by a 
deputation of all sorts and conditions of French thinkers, as the supreme reward of 
its unifying virtues. This definition assures us that regionalism is no other than 
federalism. And of course one definition leads to another, by which means we are 
brought to beginnings. To simplify the examination of the book, one might begin 
with the beginnings and end with the ends. Then the subject falls into two definite 
divisions of the regionalist idea and policy, 

M. Desthieux gives the idea of regionalism to Frédéric Mistral, the Provengal 
wet. But, as there is no need for me to point out, Mistral was not the first 
regionalist. It is possible indeed that the idea of regionalism dates from the Flood 
or from Adam, if not earlier. At all events, it was in the air long before Mistral 
was born, and no doubt what M. Desthieux means to say is that Mistral formulated 
it. The poet also took sufficient care to bequeath to posterity a.just idea of the 
grandeur of his formula. The most glorious proposals for the restoration of natural 
rights, as he conceived them to be contained in full and free individual and collective 
expression, and culminating in an Empire of the Sun, as the federated regions of 
the Midi were to be called, were handed by him to others to be preserved in 
unending development. He considered it good for the propagation of his regional 
proposals to form a society which should help to nurtare the main idea with the 
poetic taste, the deep fervour, and the noble simplicity which give their value to 
the social reform he initiated. To that end, as M, Desthieux relates, he invited the 
formation of the Félibrige. So in 1854 seven poets met together in the castelet of 
Font-Ségune, for the primary purpose of deciding on means to resurrect their native 
language and that of the Latin race. Here it is appropriate to recall M. Charles 
Brun’s definition of a félibre, as each of the seven was called, as “a Frenchman of 
the langue d’oc (or south), who seeks to maintain and develop the proper existence 
of his region, as being, in his belief, indissolubly united to that of his dialect d’oc.” 
M. Brun observes further, “of the trilogy : history, manners, language, which support 
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the regionalist movement, they, the félibres, retain the third factor as principal, 
without in any way depreciating the others, but as being the point where the current 
supports their claims more personally and powerfully.” With the formation of the 
Félibrige the first act of regional decentralisation was achieved. 

Subsequent events are concerned with a rapidly growing adhesion to the regional 
federalist idea; the broadening of the Félibrige base to admit both loca! and 
universal federation; the determination of a practical policy together with the 
introduction of parliamentary measures to give it effect; and wartime application. 
As M. Desthieux’s pages show, a very great number of persons of varied experience 
have accepted the general idea of regionalism. They are agreed on the need of a 
new France exhibiting as far 2s ossible the old eternal characteristics of French 
quality and unity in local diversity. But a common policy is wanted. Instead of 
being agreed as to how France is to be divided, how many regions it is to contain, 
their size, combination, and kind, how the particular is to unite with the inter 
national, they are still divided on these issues. Hence the proposals arising are 
many and varied. Most of them apnear as starting points. Thus there is the 
attempt to determine the cell of the regional combination, which M. Desthieux is 
disposed to think is the village or “pays.” This naturally expands to commune, 
canton, department and region, Then there is the attempt to extract from the soil, 
as it were, a main function, a predominant feature of regional life and labour, 
capable of being realised as a centralizing institution, and of realising federation. 
For instance, there is the project of economic regionalism of M. Clementel, the 
Minister of Commerce, who seeks to unite the regional Chambers of Commerce : 
He considers it to be possible, seeing that they are not bound to the administration 
of the Ministry of Commerce, nor to each other. This arrangement, according to 
M. Clementel’s map, yields 16 economic regions; but, not harmony. M. Desthieux 
foresees trouble among the regions arising from it. Besancon for one will refuse to 
be subordinated to Dijon. It is no doubt for this reason that he omits to mention 
that two regions have already been constituted, those of Nancy and Clermont- 
Ferrand, and that the whole matter is fully dealt with in an official document on the 
“ Projet de Division de la France en Regions Economiques,” issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce, in a comprehensive study by Professor Henri Hauser, of “ Les 
Regions économiques” (Librairie Bernard Grasset, Paris) in a supporting 
article by the same author, in “L’Union Economique de l'Est,” for May 15th, 
and in an exposition, with maps and tables, by M. Clemente! in the same 
journal for August Ist (40 rue Gambetta, Nancy). The diversity of the regions 
and the treasure of French equality make federation a hard nut to crack. 
Not only the. frenchness of France, but its particular requirements forbid 
any attempt to following existing models, like that of Switzerland. After careful 
consideration of facts, M. Desthieux appears to favour spontaneous federation. 
Given the right opportunity, regions will, he thinks, assert their affinities, and thus 
expand Mistral’s Latin federation to a European one, and beyond. So the treasures 
of antiquity are to be transmitted from the Latin race to the human race. Thus he 
sees Normandy which has affinities with the Anglo-Saxon race, obliterating the 
Channel and merging in England. Perhaps a more practical outcome is to be 
expected from the acceptance by certain regionalists of Prudhon’s principle of 
federation, and the formation of a society, under the presidency of M. Jean 
Hennessey, for studying it and giving it effect. On the whole, M. Desthieux’s book 
is one which regionalists, English and French, canuot afford to neglect. 

The pursuit of regional and national quality is carried on by reconstruction 
books and societies of which only brief mention can be made here. Three books on 
city re-making deserve to be widely known. The President of L’Art de France, 
M. Léon Rosenthal, has published a book embodying his enthusiastic vision of a 
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France composed of noble cities and towns, made possible by the devastating hand 
of war. His appeal is contained in the following words which bring “ Villes et 
Villages Frangais * (Payot), to a fitting close: Au sortir d'un long martyre, elles, 
(les régions envahies), renaitront plus puissantes et plus belles. Un pas immense y 
sera accompli. Tout le pays applaudira 4 cette résurrection et bénéficiera de ce 
progrés. Le France se démentirait elle-meme si, au lendemain de lépreuve qui l'a 
magnifiée, elle reprenait le cours médiocre de sa vie antérieure. Digne de ceux qui 
lont defendue, fidéle 4 ses morts, elle déploiera dans les arts de la paix une activité 
accrue. Pour cette activité il faut des cadres améliorés et élargis et c'est pourquoi 
le réorganisation des cités doit s‘operér & travers tout le territoire.” France is 
worthy of such an appeal. 

Then there is “ L’Exposition de la Cité reconstituée,” published by an association 
of enquirers, 3 rue Palatine, Paris, which contains a full description and plans of 
the exhibition which was held in Paris in 1916, with lectures on regionalism, except 
those which I heard Professor Geddes and Professor Fleure contribute. Professor 
Fleure’s paper on France, however, appears in his volume on “ Human Geography 
in Western Europe.” 

A third significant book appears in “La Nouvelle Cité de France” (Alcan). 
M. Henri Mazel’s object is to analyse the vast domain of vitai, physical, political, 
economic and social causes of the fall and rise, so to speak, of present-day France. 
The book with its full conclusions carefully arranged in order and full bibliography 
is invaluable for study and reference. Mention should be made of the section on the 
political reorganisation of the economic region, contained in M. Biard D’Aunet’s able 
“La Politique et les Affaires’? (Payot). As to societies, there is one called La 
Renaissance des Cités (41 rue Cambon, Paris), which dates only from 1916, and 
has been formed with the desirable aim of getting together a body of classified 
information, plans, documents, books, etc..—and uniting experienced persons for 
the purpose of re-planning and re-building devastated regions on the best architec. 
tural, hygienic and social models. Accordingly all who have anything good to 
contribute to the re-building of France are invited to organise themselves in 
corporate association so that this particular form of restoration may be the outcome 


of the best brains. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIUM. 


Just before going to press we have received an extremely important set of papers 
and reports on this most pressing of all problems from the “ Netherland-Belgic 
Committee of Civic Art.” This Committee, whose purview is much more general 
than what its title might suggest to English ears, is under the chairmanship of 
M. Paul Otlet. (The devoted secretary is M. van der Swaelman, Rijks Museum, 
Amsterdam.) M. Otlet is a well-known Brussels banker, who has for many years 
devoted his leisure and his considerable means to the development of international 
associations, interested mainly in civic problems. The committee is in touch with 
reconstructive and developmental agencies in all the allied countries and in the 
U.S.A., for example the “Garden City Association” here, the landseape gardening 
institutes and associations of America, and also with Danish and Swiss societies. 
It has started the production of an “Encyclopedia of Towns and Civic Art,” and 
has, during the years of war, worked out by study and comparison here aud 
elsewhere the general lines of the reconstructive policy for the cities and countryside 
of Belgium which it is now putting forward. We note with satisfaction the 
importance given in this scheme to the national and regional surveys on which the 
whole rests. The first aim is to make such a general survey from all points of view 
as will enable the nation and the localities to realise their resources. To this 
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register of the state of civic development they attribute the first importance, 
quoting, we note with interest, the English terms, “ Regional Survey of National 
Resources,” and “Civic Development Survey,” brought into use by the Cities 
Committee of the Sociological Society and the Regional Association. The chief 
heads with which they deal are expressed in a letter and report to the Belgian 
Government :— 


(1) Reorganisation of the urban plan. 

(2) Restoration of, monuments. 

(3) The problem of temporary dwellings, both for working and middle classes. 
(4) Reconstruction of churches, etc. 

(5) Rural buildings and plans of villages. 

(6) Technical and industrial construction and means of communications. 

(7) General economic account of the country. 

(8) Laws and rules for organisation of reconstruction. 


The Encyclopedia and other papers are published in French and Flemish, and 
will constitute valuable reference books, not only for reconstruction abroad, but for 
the development so sadly needed in our own country, which has suffered since the 
industrial revolution almost as much in many parts from the horrors of what has 
been called “ peace” as Belgium from the horrors of war. 

Since the above was written notice has reached us of the ‘ Brussels Exhibition of 
Reconstruction,’ largely organised by the Society referred to, and to be held as early 
as may be this year. It is to be an International Exhibition of plans and methods 
suggested for dealing with devastated cities and districts, and also for more general 
development, and will obviously be of the greatest value and. interest. 

We note that all particulars may be had from the Secretary, Union des Villes et 
Communes Belges, 3bis Rue de la Régence, Brussels. 


REVIEWS. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF INDIAN CIVILISATION. 


Tue Wes or Lire. By the late Sister Nivedita of Ramakrishna- Vivekananda. 
With an Introduction by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New Edition, 1918. 
Longmans. 5s. net. 

Ir is related that the great god Siva, who is the very soul of gentleness, refusing 

none, has gathered around him in his home in the Himalayas all those who have 

found no acceptance among the fortunate, 


“all those men and women who are turbulent and troublesome and queer, 
the bad boys and girls of the grown up world, as it were. All the people who 
are so ugly that no one wants to see them; those who do things clumsily, and 
talk loudly, and upset everything, though they mean no harm, and the poor 
things who are ridden by one idea, so that they never can see straight, but 
always seem a little mad—such are the souls on whom He alone has mercy.” 
Such is the Indian conception of the great God; but greater still than the pity and 
succour of the despised, is their vindication and the recognition of a greatness that 
has been neglected and a goodness that has been ignored; and this is the work that 
has been attempted by Sister Nivedita in this beautiful book. She had unrivalled 
powers for her chosen task—deep insight, generous sympathy, unfailing devotion, and 
a rare combination of idealism and practical good sense. And to these qualities must 
be added unrivalled opportunities of knowing the very heart of India. When the 
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Wimbledon school-mistress, the daug.ter of an Irish Congregational minister, “ found 
salvation,” in the only meaning she would attach to the words, as the disciple of 
Vivekananda, and through him of his master Ramakrishna, and went to live and 
teach among the people of India as one of themselves, she became—though this was 
no part of her original intention—the best possible interpreter of Indian life to 
the Western world. And the new interests that came to her in her new home, while 
they strengthened immeasurably her attachment to the religious teachings of the 
East, sent her back for interpretation to the Sociologists of the West, to Comte and 
Le Play, so that in the works of Sister Nivedita, and especially in the one before us, 
we have Indian civilisation described by a student of sociology, with all the powers 
of a great writer and with an intimate knowl:dge greater probably than any 
European has yet had, and which on certain subjects, none but a woman could attain. 

It is natural, therefore, to seek enlightenment on the Family and the position of 
women in India from one who has had such unusual opportunities of study; and in 
the nearer view possible to Sister Nivedita, the Indian family has many qualities 
hitherto unseen by Western eyes. There is no pretence that in the situation of 
Indian women everything is perfect. The East is less flexible than the West, and 
needs flexibility rather than any definite change. “European communities, in 
consequence of the mobility of structure, enjoy a power of intelligent co-operation 
towards new but agreed ends which is universally desirable. India has the power 
to act, but the end must be familiar.” And the better organisation for public 
convenience has had the effect of hampering the formation of a consolidated feminine 
opinion, for it was amongst the women gathered about the well that the civic life, so 
far as they were concerned, found expression. Yet in the Indian home, there is 
great scope for women’s power, and its varied tasks ave in themselves an education, 
Sister Nivedita claims that “the orthodox Hindu household is the only one in the 
world which combines a high degree of civilisation with the complete elimination of 
any form of domestic slavery.” Nor is greater honour given anywhere to mother- 
hood. With the coming of the young wife's first-born, be it boy or girl, “it is as if 
the whole world recognises that henceforth there will be one soul at least to whom 
her every act is holy, before whom she is entirely without fault, and enters into the 
conspiracy of maintaining her child’s reverence.” Even the position of the widow has 
its compensation both for the individual and ‘vr society: “it is in this terrible 
blight of love that the strong woman finds her widest scope”; widows are more 
free for the civic life than others; she “ can stretch hands across her own mourning 
to those who are ill, or in poverty, and desolation.” Above all the Indian family is 
a great school of subordination of oneself to others: “the eyes of bride and bride- 
groom are to be directed towards the welfare of the family and not of themselves... 
it is the great springs of helpfulness and service, rather than those of mutual love 
and romantic happiness that marriage is expected to unloose.” 

Much might be said, did space allow, concerning Sister Nivedita’s treatment of 
caste, the inflexibility of which she admits as an evil, but points out that in the past 
this institution enabled the Indians to receive without fear all who sought refuge 
amongst them, and that even now it represents the historic sense, the dignity of 
tradition and of purpose for the future; nor does she agree that it renders civic 
co-operation impossible or even difficult. Like a true follower of ltamakrishna, she 
shows no trace of narrowness in her religious sympathies. Among the most eloquent 
passages in her book are those devoted to Buddha and Mohammed, the Empires of 
Asoka and Akbar the Great. Indeed, her account of the effect of Mohammed's 
environment on his thought and his constructive work is a fine sociological study. 
Of the Moslem conquerors she says : “ The whole opportunity of a conqaeror lies in 
the loyal submission of himself to the past of the conquered. Failing this, the 
structure that he rears must be, if not destructive, at least evanescent.” Far from 
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looking on the later history of the country as revolving round the opposition between 
Moslem and Hindu, she insists on the underlying unity of their religious feelings 
and the correspondence of so many of their social customs. As far back as the Gita, 
it was affirmed that all religions express a single truth. But as compared with the 
religions of the West, she affirms that tried by moral and _ intellectual tests, 
Hinduism has on many vital issues been the more successful. Yet in a changing 
world, it is exposed to many dangers. “To give a religion to the world may be a 
sufficient proof that one’s past was not in vain, but evidently it is no sort of safe. 
guard for the future.’ The Indian people have permitted themselves to lose sight 
of their national and ¢ivic responsibilities. They have become imitative either of 
their own past or of the foreigner. What, then, are the remedies Sister Nivedita 
proposed’? Certainly not blindly shutting their eyes to all human progress outside 
India. On the contrary, “ Western Science must be recognised as holy ”—all the 
easier because thought in India has ever been free. But more important still, it must 
be recognised that above all special movements of reform, political, social, economy 
or religious, “there stands a greater reality dominating and co-ordinating the whole, 
the Indian idea, of which each is a part.” 8S. H. Swinny 


Tae Woman's Part. A Recorp or Munitions Work. By L. K. Yates. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1918. 1/3 net, 
Women 1N THE ENGINEERING Trapes. By Barbara Drake. Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, 1917. 

Miss Yares tells a wonderful story of the re-organisation of modern industry for 
purposes of war, and of the great part played by women in what is now happily 
consummated in the defeat of Germany. The principle of “dilution,” which in fact 
is nothing but the most recent development of our old friend, the “ industrial 
revolution,” so-called, has enabled masses of women workers to undertake engineering 
work and munition making. Machinery has been introduced, and immensely 
improved and developed under the stimulus of war; women have come into new 
groups of occupations; and the skilled men have been carefully sorted out for the 
most specialised and high-class work. Many women have been found capable of 
work where the nicest manipulation, finish to a fraction of a hair's breadth was 
essential, and many have done work demanding a degree even of physical strength 
which in pre-war days would have been judged altogether beyond the woman's 
standard. Much courage and heroism has been shewn by women when suffering some 
painfulaccident. The war has been a great stimulus to employers to improve 
conditions within the factory. Ambulance and rest-rooms have been opened, cloak- 
room accommodation improved, canteens established, etc.; in short, the woman 
worker has been of more account than previously. Miss Yates describes this 
ameliorative work with a genuine enthusiasm and knowledge, and her sympathy at 
once with the splendid part played by women and with the efforts made to improve 
their state make her book both delightful and inspiring 

Mrs. Drake’s report is concerned with a different aspect of the matter, and one 
involuntarily recalls the old fable of the twe knights and the shield on turning from 
Miss Yates’ book to hers. The pictures are extremely different, yet both are 
probably true, for the relation of women to industry has from the invention of 
textile machinery onwards borne a dual character. The traditional isolation and 
dependence of women makes it a great gain for them to achieve even moderately 
well paid work outside the home and thus become economically independent. But 
women are mostly unorganised; thus with the introduction of machinery they can 
be easily played off against male organised workers by the offer of what to them is 
a considerable advance, while undercutting the rates customary for men. At the 
outbreak of war it was recognized that women must be admitted to various kinds of 
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work not hitherto permitted them by the men’s unions. The trade unions patriotically 
agreed to suspend their rules for the period of the war, but demanded a guarantee 
that women employed in the place of skilled men should receive the usual rates of 
pay. The interpretation in practice of this agreement is described in detail by 
Mrs. Drake, and it is not pleasant reading. Evasions have been easy and breaches 
abundant. Although women are employed on work “customarily done by men” in 
every branch of engineering concerned in munitions of war, the rate “ customarily 
paid for the job” is not secured (p. 79). In practice the men’s piece-rate tends to 
disappear with each readjustment of process; while the men’s time-rate, granted only 
in skilled trades, tends to be confined to women employed in the place of fully 
qualified or apprenticed tradesmen. Piece-workers earn sometimes comparatively 
high wages, but the large body of women employed in men’s trades earn only the 
statutory minimum, with a few shillings extra on piece-work, less by about a third 
than what men earn for similar work. Mrs. Drake has spared no pains to ascertain 
her facts and has recorded them with absolute faithfulness; she permits herself an 
ironical remark on p. 80, which one can but admit to be justified. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in a book description of women’s munition work wrote in 1916 of the “loyal 
co-operation and splendid assistance” the men were giving to women in the 
engineering shops. But the sequel, as Mrs. Drake says, shewing “how the men’s 
rate is observed, with the loyal co-operation and splendid assistance of the employer,” 
remains yet to be written. Until women are better organised, it is evident, even 
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patriotism and war enthusiasm will not secure justice. 


Lessons or THE WorLD War. By Augustin Hamon. ‘Translated by Bernard Miall. 
(Fisher Unwin & Co.) 
In these days of unparalleled change and sudden victory it might seem that a book 
on the war and its lessons, written during 1915 and 1916, except for the last chapter 
which dates from the summer of 1917, must be already out of date, but when a writer 
can truthfully claim that in 1916 he anticipated President Wilson's conditions of 
peace and foresaw the triumph of democracy owimg to the war, we must feel that 
he well deserves our attention now, and will be able to warn us from yielding to the 
clamour of those who would twist the peace to selfish purpose. It is noteworthy 
that the British Censorship actually prevented the publication of this book in 
English for some months during the autumn of 1917. Yet it is not a “ pacifist” 
publication, it is strongly pro-Ally, and its writer urges the need for crushing 
German militarism first, and sees that the war for the masses of the British people 
and the Dominions has rightly partaken of the nature of a crusade. But M. Hamon 
has committed the crime of opposing not only German militarism, but ali militarism. 
He urges strongly that only by complete disarmament can Europe meet the crushing 
economic situation caused by the war, without tremendous hardship and constant 
fear of new wars. Further, M. Hamon is not only an enemy of militarism, but 
also of the absolute state, that conception which German influence has done so much 
to impress upon modern thought. He shows in detail how German influence has 
driven the Socialists in this direction, in spite of the opposition of French and 
Russian Socialists with other tendencies. In fact, like the Cities Committee of the 
Sociological Society (in Papers for the Present), he sees the Socialists of Germany as 
the other side of the shield to the Imperialists. The book is remarkable throughout 
for its sanity and balance of outlook. It puts forward without heat or prejudice the 
real facts about the nature of war and shows the urgency of peaceful development 
At the present time there is perhaps no subject which it is more 


for Europe. 
It is so obvious that, whatever the terms 


important to consider than disarmament. 
of peace may be, if “ national armies ” continue war will come sooner or later. 
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M. Hamon’s book helps its readers to see the urgency of this matter from every 
point of view, and does the service of raising the question of possibility of complete 
disarmament. The book, therefore, is full of actuality for the present moment and 
should be a useful ally for those who aim at a reconstituted Europe. 8. B. 


Socia Lire 1N Britain FROM THE Conquest TO THE Rerormation. By G. C. 
Coulton. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Tuis book of extracts from medieval and early Renaissance writers is one that 
should be in the hands of all who want to know more of that comparatively 
christianised world which preceded our own epoch. But readers should beware of 
thinking that it covers the whole ground; there are grievous lacune, of which 
perhaps the chief and most characteristic is the omission to describe the craft or the 
merchant guilds, and the great part these played in the framework of society. 
Except for a few references, which could not well be avoided, the medieval guild 
system might not have existed. The writer clearly does not recognise the essential 
difference between the medieval epoch and the Renaissance period from whose decay 
we are now emerging, which is that the former was a period of associated action 
under the «gis of christian principles, and the latter of individualism and revolt 
from traditional authority. An extreme yet typical instance of this latter frame of 
mind is the well-known adage that “ business is business,”’ expressing the reply of 
the business man to any plea of consideration for others. The guildsman who acted 
on such sentiments was in danger of punishment by the guild as offending against its 
honour which was, for example, concerned in the making of good bread and the 
giving of full measure. The Church consecrated the guilds and maintained this 
standard just as it turned the warrior into the knight sworn “to protect the Church, 
to fight against treachery, to reverence the priesthood, to fend off injustice from the 


poor, to make peace in your own province, to shed your blood for your brethren, and, 
if needs must, to lay down your life.” Mr. Coulton, though he gives us this extract, 
gives as his only other extract on knighthood a fourteenth century complaint against 
decay from its ideals. No doubt he thinks Chaucer's knight too well known for 
quotation, yet the description might well have been inserted for contrast. 


In general we may note that too large a proportion of the quotations are 
fourteenth century and onwards, expressing that very decay of the medieval order 
which led to its breakdown and supersession. No mistake is commoner than to 
attribute to uedizval times evils which should be attributed to the Renaissance 
period, and this is true in many directions from the despotism of princes to the 
overcrowding of towns. The book, valuable as it is, would have been far more so 
had an attempt been made to contrast the medieval system at its best and to 
compare this with the period of decay. The change may be seen as beginniag even 
in such a delightful passage as that from Stow on London Pastimes, part of which 
is from FitzStephen’s twelfth century description of London. 5. B. 
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The Sociological Society. 


President: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Past Presidents : 


The Right Hon. Viscount Bryce. _ The late Lord Avesury. 
Sir Epwarp BRABROOK, C.B. Mr, Freperic Harrison. 


The aims of the Society are scientific, educational, and 
practical. It seeks to promote investigation, and to advance 
education in the social sciences in their various aspects and 
applications. It aims at affording a common ground on which 
workers from all fields and schools concerned with social 
phenomena may meet—economist and historian, psychologist 
and moralist, anthropologist and archxologist, geographer 
and naturalist; as also physician and alienist, criminologist 
and jurist, hygienist and educationalist, philanthropist and 
social reformer, politician and cleric. 

The Society prosecutes its work by the holding of meetings 
for papers and discussions, by the collection of relevant 
periodical and book literature, and by publications. The 
ordinary meetings of the Society are held about twelve times 
in the year in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts. Since 
1908 the Society has published quarterly a Sociological 
Review which circulates amongst the leading Universities 
and Libraries at home and abroad, as the representative organ 
of sociological science in Great Britain. The Society has 
published three volumes of ‘‘ Sociological Papers’’ (Mac- 
millan, 10/6 to non-subscribers). 

The foreign correspondents of the Society include many 
of the most eminent Continental and American sociologists. 
Membership is open to all interested in sociological studies. 
Annual subscription, One guinea, payable in advance on 
January ist. Payment for Life Membership, Ten guineas. 

Cheques in payment of subscription and of donations 
should be crossed Clydesdale Bank.’’ 

Libraries and other corporate bodies are admissible as 
members. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Miss E. Keyser, School of Economics and Political Science, 


Clare Market, London, WC. 
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Two sections of this volume have appeared in the ‘‘ SoclOLoGi- 
CAL Revirw ” (July and October, 1914). In the first of these 
the object and method are explained. An economic classification 
of the Simpler Societies is suggested, and a method is proposed for 
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